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Faith is more than reason, but faith is not unreason- 
able. “It is the most reasonable thing in the world,” 
says Mark Hopkins, “to believe that God, being 
what he is, will do as he promised to do.” And 
Jeremy Taylor suggests, that “it is impossible for 
that man to despair, who remembers that his Helper 
is omnipotent.” An unshaken confidence in God is, 
to the Christian believer, a reasonable hope. 


A change of work is more of a relief to many a 
man than an abandonment of work would be. “My 
avocation is my vacation from my vocation,” said a 
busy worker. And in that statement he suggested a 
truth that has its bearing on all plans for vacation 
life, in summer or winter. Every man needs his 
vacation in some form or other, at one time or another. 
But when a man is to take his vacation, and how he 
is to use it, is not a question for fashion or custom 
to settle. Avocation work may be vacation rest. 





No single element of the weather, however pro- 
pitious, suffices to make a perfect day. If either sun, 
or breeze, or m»isture, fails to participate properly in 
the happy combination, there is a corresponding de- 
traction from the charm of perfection. So, similarly, 


the atmosphere that surrounds the soul; and no single 
element, however congenial in itself, will atone for 
the imperfection of other elements, atid will suffice to 
confer perfect bliss in itself. The mood in which we 
happen to be, the kind of activity to be engaged in, the 
environment round about us, the personal presences 
or absences at the time,—each and all contribute to 
heighten or to mar the enjoyment of the hour. But, 
as by the exercise of ingenuity and forethought, and 
by deep devotion to duty, we can rise above, and act 
more or less independently of, the most untoward, 
uncertain, or unpropitious weather; so, by similar 
means, we shall, if we try, be able to wrest a signal 
triumph from the rainy, or dreary, or torrid, or dusty, 
hours in the life of our soul. 


The person who complacently admits that any 
favorite sin is his “ besetting sin” may be sure that 
no sin so thoroughly besets him as a certain willing- 
ness to be beset by any sin. And yet most persons 
seem to feel relieved of a certain burden of responsi- 
bility when they have catalogued an evil desire, or 
habit, in themselves, as their besetting sin. Because 
they speak of it as their besetting sin, they seem to 
regard it as a possession necessary to the complete- 
ness of their character as a sinner. If the discovery 
and stigmatizing of one’s besetting sin means a fixed 
determination to exterminate it, that would be one 
thing. But if it means, as too often .it does, that it 
is to be accepted and borne with as one of the natural 
constituents of every human personality; that the 
possessor of it has labeled it and put it by to keep as 
a part of his moral cabinet ; that every other weak- 
ness and fault and sin is to be eradicated while this 
is to be let alone so as to fulfil the supposed necessity 
of a sinner having a besetting sin,—that is quite 
another thing. Let us realize that there is no more 
virtue in besetting sins than in other sins. 


Not man’s thoughts about God, but God’s thoughts 
about man, are the charm and the comfort of all true 
religion. Man cannot by searching find out God, 
but God can without searching find out man and 
reveal himself to him. All of man’s thoughts about 
God, in all the ages,,amount to nothing in compari- 
son with a single sentence of revelation, such as 
“ Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he 
loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for 
our sins.” Maurice calls attention to the fact that 
the brightest and busiest thinkers on earth without a 
revelation make no progress in religious knowledge 
or attainment. He says: “The Hindoo, in action 
the idlest, is in imagining, dreaming, combining, the 
most busy of all human creatures.” But the Hindoo’s 
thinking brings only added evidence of the restless 
longing of the soul for religious knowledge and of the 
hopelessness of the soul’s unaided search for religious 
knowledge. “I ask nothing more,” adds Maurice, 
“than the Hindoo system and the Hindoo life as evi- 
dence that there is that in man which demands a 
revelation—that there is not that in him which makes 
the revelation.” Nor is the Hindoo thinker a better 
illustration than the English and American thinker 
‘of this same great truth. 


Any one who does a good thing for any other rea- 





there are a number of elements that go to make up 


to do the thing in his heart that he does with his 
hands. There ought to be—there is, in fact—no 
legitimate motive for an action other than that it is 
a good and right thing to do. Yet this seems really 
to be one of the last reasons that most persons give 
for their “ good” actions. 
anything without “getting credit” for it. They do 
not want to be “ paid back ” for it, exactly, but they 
do want “credit.” They select a wedding present 
chiefly with reference to its bulk or conspicuousness, 
—anything that will prevent the danger of its being 
overlooked that they gave it, and so losing credit for 
it. If a man gives up his seat in a street-car toa 
lady, and. the lady supposes that some one else gave 
it to her, and thanks the wrong man accordingly, 
the right man frets because he lost the credit, and 
the wrong man chuckles because he received it, It 
is a pleasant and an encouraging thing to receive 
thanks where thanks are due. Every one is entitled 
to credit when he does a right and creditable act. 
But if the act is done for the credit’s sake rather 
than for the act’s sake, the credit is a false credit, 
and the act is morally worth no more than the 
credit. There is moral riches in righteousness, and 
the last thing that a righteous man needs to worry 
about is credit. p 
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THE RIGHT RELATIONS OF THEORY 
AND PRACTICE, 


It is a common remark that an opinion or principle 
is all right in theory, but that it will not do in prac- 
tice. This familiar observation discloses the fact that 
there is popularly supposed to be a wide and justifiable 
difference between theory and practice, and it seems 
to be generally implied that theory must resign its 
claims, and give way before the superior rights of the 
practicable. The question, then, arises whether a 
principle which is right in theory would not also be 
right in practice, and whetber the observance of a 
principle which is the opposite of one which is allowed 
to be right in theory, is not inherently wrong. 

What is meant when it is said that a principle or 
opinion is right in theory? If the words have any 
proper meaning, they signify that the principle is a 
reasonable and just one; that it contains an ideal 
truth; that it is inherently right. And what is ad- 
mitted when it is said that it is useless or foolish to 
attempt to carry this principle into practice? The 
admission is, that practice need not be wholly right; 
that it cannot be expected to aim at an ideal; that 
it is too much to expect that actual life should be 
regulated by what men know to be reasonable. 

Now there are two ways in which this admission 
may be made. It may be claimed, on the one hand, 
that it is, in the existing conditions, impossible to 
attain to the theoretically right principle, and that, 
therefore, it is better to strive for an approximate 
result, which there is hope of reaching, than to 
attempt to bring men up to a standard of action 
which they are morally powerless to appreciate,—an 
attempt which, for this very reason, must certainly 
fail. This is the method of accommodation. It holds 
clearly before it the ideal principle as alone absolutely 
right ; it aims to reach it, but deems-the method of 
progressive approach more successful than the effort 





son than that it is a good thing, cannot be said really 


They do not want to do | 





to attain it ata bound, because men must be gradually | 





































































_ But these maxims and customs are seen not to have 











trained to appreciate and grasp the highest principles | 
and loftiest ideals. 

This is the method employed in the divine process 
of education, whose history we trace in the Bible. 
Maxims and customs which fell short of ideal prin- 
. ciples were permitted in the earlier stages of this 
process “on account of the hardness of men’s hearts.” 


been permanent and final. They are landmarks on 
the way of progress toward the laws of absolute and 
universal morality. They are not set up as an oppos- 
ing system to that of ideal principles, but are inci- 
dental to a course of moral history which is designed 
to issue in the perfect system. 

Circumstances may justify others as well as Moses 
in making such accommodations. But it is to be 
- noticed that where they are made, they are deemed 
but temporary expedients, and are distinctly recog- 
nized as falling below a standard to which they are 
intended ultimately to lead those who are the objects 
of them, Where, in such cases, a gap is recognized 
between right theory and actual practice, it is also 
recognized that it should not exist; that the right 
principle alone is absolutely right, and the practice 
only relatively so. It is here the avowed purpose of 
the accommodation to rise above the standards of its 
action as rapidly as the moral conditions will permit. 
In short, it is seen and felt that, though theory and 
practice are sundered, they ought not to be; that 
they are so is due to abnormal moral conditions, 
which should be removed as rapidly as possible; and 
that oily that which is theoretically right is to be 
aimed at and striven for as that which is practi- 
eally right. 

' But there is a widely different way of treating the 
relation of theory and practice—a way which as- 
sumes that that which is.practicable, and not that 
which is ideal, is the standard, and that the course is 
to be chosen which will be most eagerly welcomed 
and readily adopted in practice. How often is it 


syid that the precepts of Christ regarding self-sacri- 
fick, love to one’s enemies, and the like, are simply 
impracticable, and that it is useless to try to observe 
them. Selfish men sweep them aside with the re- 


mark, “I cannot follow such principles; they are 
well enough in theory, but they cannot be practiced.” 
Now, if this statement were made as a conscibus con- 
fession of selfishness, and an acknowledgment of the 
moral impotence of the individual making it to rise 
to the plane of the highest motives, it might be a 
perfectly warrantable statement. But often it’is not 
meant as a confession, but as a self-justification. 
One says: “ Unselfishness is theoretically right, but 
selfishness alone is practicable; hence I am justified 
in selfishness!” What an admission lies concealed 
in this self-deceiving justification! It is an uncon- 
scious confession of insusceptibility to the. highest 
motives, of blindness to the highest principles of per- 
fect goodness, Then, on the basis of this admission, 
the mind permits itself to justify a wrong principle, 
because, forsooth, it is incapable of practicing, or even 
of striving to practice, a right one. 

How often the same admissions form the under- 
current of thought in discussions of political measures! 
We often hear it said: “A certain political principle 
is theoretically right, but the world is not ready for 
it yet.” This might mean that, though the world is 
not yet ready for the principle, we will do what we 
can to make it ready by advocating the right prin- 
ciple, and making such approximations to it as are 
possible. But we know that too often it means: The 
world is not yet ready for the right principle, there- 
fore we will espouse its opposite, that is, the wrong 
principle, and do all in our power to prevent the 
World from ever being ready for the right one. It is 
possible to justify the adoption of morally imperfect 
political measures on the ground that they are the 
best available, if it is recognized by those who initiate 
them that they are imperfect, and should be ex- 
changed for better ones as rapidly as possible. But 
‘what we more frequently see, is a justifieation of 








ae Measures and principles because they are practicable 





upon the basis of the most open and artless confession 


that they are morally wrong, because the opposite 
principles are admitted to be “ theoretically right.” 
Surely moral discernment has become dim and vague 
when men can justify principles and courses of aetion 
in the same words in which they confess them to 
be wrong. 

That- which is right in theory is right in practice. 
To deny this is to admit that the moral law does not 
require perfection of life, that conduct need not be 
regulated by laws which are ideally true and good. 
But not all that is right in theory is possible in prac- 
tice, in the actual moral conditions of our selfish and 
sinful human life. This is no reason, however, for 
excusing or justifying ourselves in the pursuit of 
wrong courses or in adherence to morally imperfect 
principles. Rather is it a reason for defining to our- 
selves all the more clearly the highest principles of 
action in order that our weak and imperfect lives 
may steadily rise toward them and come under their 
power. The spirit which justifies wrong or imperfect 
principles because no better are practicable is the 
spivit which will sink the soul into an ever-deepening 
moral slavery. It is the spirit which does not seek 
the good, but which rests content in a life which con- 
fesses itself to have no power or aspiration to rise 
toward it. It is one thing to be conscious of moral 
weakness and sensible of moral deficiency because 
the standards of the noblest living are clearly seen 
and their superiority keenly felt ; it is a very different 
thing to rest satisfied in moral impotence, and to 
justify indifference to nobility of life by contempt for 
high moral ideals, and the wretched confession that 
the highest maxims of life belong only to the realm 
of theory, and cannot be expected to apply in prac- 
tice. The formér condition has within itself a germ 
of hope,—its aspiration,—its dissatisfaction with self ; 
the latter state is one of such fundamental moral per- 
version that hope seems quenched to a dying ember; 
and the soul drawing nigh to that woful state where 
evil is called good and good evil; However weak 
and helpless men may be, if they believe there is 
something better for them, and, in a consciousness of 
their weakness, long for that better life, there is help 
and hope. All the forces of the spiritual world wait 
on the life which believes in its better possibilities 
and longs to attain their fulfilment. 

He that despises ideals and justifies the life-that is 
below: them because it is his own, hangs a moral mill- 
stone about his neck, and casts himself into the abyss 
of selfishness. He who sees and chooses the true 
ideals of life, and whose sense of imperfection is deep- 
ened by his aspiration for their attainment, thereby 
joins himself to every helpful and uplifting power, 
and, far from deriving from his own condition the 
standard of moral requirement, and perceiving a law 
above him which requires nothing less than pertec- 
tion of character, he enters upon a course of progress 
in which his actual life daily mounts upward toward 
the ideal and perfect. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


An old-time error is more valued by many than an 
unfamiliar truth; not because it is an error, but because 
it has become dear through its long continuance. There 
is a suggestion of this thought in the popular adage, “A 
lie well stuck to is as good as the truth.” It certainly 
is a fact that many- an error of doctrine, of statement, or 
of practice, that has been handed down from generation 
to generation of well-meaning people, is now looked 
upon by others as too sacred to be spoken of with cen- 
sure, simply because of if8 association with those who 
held to this error in days gone by. An error of this sort 
is the claim that it is well to have a child memorize 


words and phrases that are meaningless to him now, in | 


the hope that the time will come, if he lives long enough, 
when those words shall be understood by him. This 
was shown to be an error centuries ago, but it has been 
persistently adhered to by so many well-disposed but 
mistaken persons during the past two centuries, that 
there are yet those who are unwilling to admit that it is 
an error, in spite of the fact that there is practical 
unanimity against it on the part of all the leading edu- 
cational writers and workers of modern times, A recent 





reference in these pages to this error as an error, has 
brought out many a question and comment from cor- 
respondents who are apparently unaware that the testi- 
mony of revelation, of reason, and of experience, bears 
witness against it. Says a reader from Maryland: 

If your article [on unintelligent memorizing] is correct, then 
good-by to the memorizing of our Catechisms by children. Can 
it be possible that Scotland has been pre-eminently wrong 
among the nations? She has, to her universally recognized 
profit, taken advantage of the early parrot memory of her chil- 
dren, to store them with the Catechism and Bible. Your readers 
would vote “lumber” to be one thing, but the precious gold of 
the Bible and Catechism quite another. I would prefer to send 
my children where the storing of useful Bible knowledge pre- 
cedes the development of the intellectual faculty. 

And a Virginia cgrrespondent writes : 

If I rightly understand you, you take the ground that a child 
should not be taught to repeat a prayer, or text of Scripture, 
till the child understands the meaning of the words. In taking 
this position, you would uproot a million of prayers taught by 
mothers to their little infants between their knees. I shall be 
greatly relieved and delighted if you will explain this matter in 
Notes on Open Letters. 

The question is not, “Shall a child, while yet a child, 
memorize Bible texts, Catechism answers, and forms of 
prayer?” but it is, “Shall a child be refused the lielp 
to an understanding, in advance, of the words which he 
is to memorize?” A child who is old enough to memo- 
rize helpful Bible texts, or simple statements of religious 
truth, or fitting forms of prayer, is old enough to know 
the meaning of those words, If a Scotchman, or an 
Englishman, or an American, refuses to give to a child 
of his charge needed help to an understanding of that 
which he insists on the child’s memorizing, he withholds 
more than is meet from that child, and it tends to that 
child’s poverty. If there are millions of mothers who 
refuse to their children a knowledge of prayers which 
those children could understand, and content themselves 
with training their children to the senseless repetition 
of meaningless words, those millions of mothers fail of 
their simple duty, and their children have a lack cor- 
respondingly. In the Westminster Assembly itself there 
was practical agreement in opposition to what was then 
and there called “parrot” reciting, as a means of 
learning the answers to any catechism whatsoever, 
Archbishop Uslier and George Gillespie and Samuel 
Rutherford and Richard Baxter were among those who 
in that day protested against such memorizing. Dr. Isaac 
Watts, the children's friend, said on this subject: “ Words 
written on the memory without ideas or sense in the 
mind, will never incline a child to his duty, nor save his 
soul. The young creature will neither be the wiser nor 
the better for being able to repeat accurate definitions 
and theorems in divinity without knowing what they 
mean,” In answer to the claim that the children might 
live to know the meaning of the words they memorized 
unintelligently, Dr. Watts said again: “Is it the best 
method for feeding and nourishing the bodies of young 
children, to bestow upon them [uncracked] nuts and 
almonds, in hope that they will taste the sweetness of 
them when their teeth are strong enough to break the 
shell? Will they not be far better nourished by chil- 
dren’s bread, and by food which they can immediately 
taste and relish?” It was a Scotchman, James Gall, 
who brought before the public, more than fifty years ago, 
an illustration of a lad who had memorized the Bible 
from Genesis to Revelation, but who was ignorant of 
every truth of the Bible, and who knew no more of the 
plan of salvation than if he had been brought up in a 
heathen land. “Lumbering” the mind with mere Bible 
words was there shown to be a different thing from “ the 
storing of useful Bible knowledge in the mind.” That 
illustration it was that made a turning-point in the 
methods of popular Bible teaching in Scotland and 
beyond, From that day to this there has been a steady 
gain away from unintelligent memorizing and in the 
the direction of intelligent memorizing. From Pesta- 
lozzi to Thring, every modern teacher in the sphere of 
pedagogics practically asserts that, as Dr. John S. 
Hart has said, “the true mental order” is this: 
“ Knowledge first, then memory. Get knowledge; then 
keep it. Any other plan is like attempting to become 
rich by inflating your bags with wind instead of gold; 
or attempting to grow fat by bolting food in a form 
which you cannot digest.” It would seem, indeed, that 
the Apostle Paul entertained this view of the case when 
he suggested that, as a practical matter, five words that 
could be understood were better than ten thousand Words 
rattled off unmeaningly, like a parrot’s clatter, in the 
realm of religious teaching. . Parrot memorizing may 
have been approved by some very good persons; but it 
was never a good thing—in Paul's day, nor before, nor 
since, whoever thinks well of it, 





SUNSHINE AGAIN. 
BY ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP 


Is the day no longer fair— 

Never mind the wailing air, 

Nor flouting rain that battles, cold, 
Against the dripping pane: 

Never mind the dull, sad light 

At noon, nor deepest dark at night, 

When each heart shudders, howe’er bold :— 
For the sun will shine again! 


Bend not too much to a sorrow: 
There’s a hope yet in “ to-morrow ; ” 
Some happy change will yet befall 
To soothe the sobbing pain 
Which seems our lot forevermore ; 
Life has such bright gifts in store 
That we had not guessed at all :— 
Or that the sun would shine again! 


New London, Conn. 





THE ALABASTER MOSK IN CAIRO. 


BY CHARLES S. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


The first prayer-meeting I became acquainted with 
among the real Mohammedans was held in Lydda, It 
was at nine o’clock in the evening. We did not attend 
it; it attended us. It came along on foot, and shone 
with lanterns. Twenty or thirty people were in. the 
procession, and, so far as I cquid see, they all took part ; 
they all took part at once, too, with the same monotone 
of words without music. The weather in the vicinity 
had evidently been frightfully dry for those rural hus- 
bandmen’s hopes, and a deputation from the citizens 
was parading the village in the act of praying for help 
as they marched around. They walked close in com- 
pact order, and their only supplication was just an un- 
broken iteration of a formula of words with a cadence 
and a rhythm to it reproduced in a translation of it into 
English, thus: “ Al-lah, Al-lah, take away our drought ! 
Al-lah, Al-lah, take away our drought!” Hoarse and 
guttural sounds were emitted; but the people did not 
seem to have much heart in their melancholy perform- 
ances, though they kept the step with considerable pre- 
cision, and the beat of the words was true as a drum. 

We questioned whether they were in earnest,—whether 
they were a devout and spiritually absorbed company of 
believers on a real errand, seeking help in hard dis- 
tresses in this odd way. It was suggested, forghe sake 
of an experiment, that we should test it in the ordinary 
method. So two of us went forth from our tents as they 
passed along nearly in front in the white path which is 
all there is for a road in Palestine. We went close up 
to them; the crowd became demoralized; within a 
second they stopped. One tall fellow gazed in my face 
with any amount of inexpressible emotion in his eyes; 
I stared back, and there a Saxon stood confronting an 
Arab for a full half-miffute ; then his countenance broke 
calmness, hurrying into looks of ineffable sweetness and 
light as his lips curled around the old words, “ Howadji, 
backsheesh ! ” 

It did not seem necessary just then for us to feed or 
fee such a respectable company, and I shook my head. 
The venerable creature that was holding me with his 
gaze kept his eyes steddily upon mine, and his grew 
more and more dove-like until I fancied there was a 
misgiving beginning to tremble in them; he had had 
nothing to lose, he had a possibility of gaining some- 
thing; he was in no wise dismayed nor hurt. And 
without removing his gaze at all,—indeed, I supposed 
he was goipg actually ‘to reason with me,—he opened 
his lips to speak ; but all he had to say was, “ Al-lah, 
Al-lah, take away our drought!” And before he had 
got the first ‘‘ Al-lah ” out, the rest had begun with him, 
and the line swung around into marching order, and 
moved away among the shadows. We tranquilly watched 
the lanterns twinkling into the distance; and the final 
hiemory of that night only frames itself into the rhythmic 
utterance of that tedious Arabic refrain, “ Al-lah, Al-lah, 
take away our drought! ” 


This is the only instance in which I have ever heard | 


& multitude of Mussulmans pray in concert. Usually 
their devotions are singularly individual and apparently 
reserved, In Egypt, we watched them over and over 
again as they prostrated themselves in the various forms 
of devotion upon the pavements of the sanctuaries of 
their faith, by the open roadways, in the fields, or any- 
where upon the public squares, 

In the mosks of Egypt no seats are needed, for all 
persons for whom the edifices are prepared prefer to sit 
vr recline upon the floor in attitudes peculiar to Orien- 
talhabit. The enclosures are generally kept quite clean, 
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; and most of them are well ventilated; in this respect 


they are in agreeable contrast with the gaudy and filthy 
churches over in Italy. On one side of them, against 
the wall, is wont on set occasions to stand an officer 
called an Imaum, in a niche constructed solely for him 
to read prayers and chapters of the Koran. Another 
man, who is called a Moolah, harangues the people upon 
Fridays, taking his position in a conspicuous and often 
richly ornamented pulpit approached by a high flight of 
steps. Generally, however, the devotions are solitary, 
though not in any sense reserved. The devotee enters 
sedately just fresh from the fountain, and immediately 
begins his multitudinous genuflexions and prostrations, 
murmuring to himself a kind of liturgy very much like 
an incantation. The abstraction which these people 
sometimes exhibit is truly wonderful. It would seem 
impossible to disturb them, even though the heavens 
should threaten to fall; an intense business-like absorp- 
tion appears to hold them absolutely in the exercise, 

Hence, to a foreigner entering one of these sanctuaries 
there is a kind of poetic sacredness in the spectacle he 
beholds. Over the entire area, hundreds of carpets are 
spread, and forms of singular, and, in his notion of them, 
quite inconsistent, physical exercises are presented all at 
once. The praying men appear to be doing different 
things even while they are conducting the same worship, 
simply because they are in different stages of progress 
along the common ritual. And the degrees of devotion 
would strike an observer as being all somewhat laborious. 

Now and then a group of men will be discovered con- 
versing in sedate tones, as if impressed with the gravity 
of the surroundings. And, most singular sight of all, 
one might see some persons at full length, positively 
asleep on the soft carpet, their heads buried in their out 
stretched arms, and covered to a most suffocating extent 
with blankets. 

Some poor wandering Arabs especially find their 
welcome in these consecrated buildings, and there is no 
day in which the swarthy creatures may not be found 
taking a rest and seeking a cool hour there. No one 
ever appears to drive the worshipers away, and no one 
ever assumes authority to turn off the weary and over- 
heated from repose under these roofs. The janitors 
seem to consider a mosk to be God’s house, given for 
every living thing that God made, if it comes within to 
seek a home for itself. Even the birds that build their 
nests in the nooks of architecture are not disturbed. 
Sanctuary privileges are free in sacred precincts, all over 
the city of Cairo, to the rich and to the poor, Bedouin 
and citizen, the stranger and the home-born, alike and 
together. 

What arrested our minds more than anything else in 
some of these splendid temples, was the sense of right to 
be inside of them which every person by his very sim- 
plicity of manner claimed for himself, which no one, 
official or private, ventured at any time to deny to 
another. A great common equality exists within those 
walls; stained glass and decorated columns, curtains of 
blue and crimson, rugs and carpets of exquisite dye, 
were all shared with undisputed possession by such as 
had the chance to enter and enjoy them. It would be 
easy to give detailed descriptions of many of the edifices 
we visited, and show by their unusual gorgeousness of 
marble and alabaster, shrines loaded with adornments 
of gold and solid silver, and hangings of embroidered 
tapestry or festooned silk, that they were the very 
choicest in the city, yet were open in this unrestricted 
way toeverybody. But I cannot hope here to reproduce 
the interest they kindled in our imagination as we in- 
spected them. That one, in particular, which gave us 
the most pleasure, we found on the very summit of the 
Mokattam hills, within the enclosure for many ages the 
center of Cairene history and romance. This is one of 
the usual resorts of tourists when time is scant, for it is 
the fairest example of what unbounded wealth can do in 
the way of costliness. 

It is called ‘the alabaster mosque,” and is the most 
conspicuous of all the buildings which display their 
domed roofs above the elevated wall of the citadel, and 
it stands close by the palace. It was begun as a struc- 
| ture by Mohammed Ali, and was finished by Said Pasha. 
| I did not like its architecture altogether, for the mina- 
| rets are so lofty and thin that they made me think of a 
| candle with its extinguisher, or a rocket with its pointed 
| end ready to be set off in the air. Some would be con- 
| tent, however, with the exterior, because of the match- 
| leasness in the beauty of its material; and certainly that 
|commands admiration. Tie whole building is con- 

structed out of veined alabaster, the blocks aud slabs of 
| which, inside and outside of the sanctuary, are beyond 
| criticism for their richness. They are of a yellowish- 
| white color, great masses aud tull coiumas of polished 














stone glittering like an artistic creation of variegated 
opaque glass clear to their summits. 

Once within the enclosure, we could hardly restrain ® 
our exclamations of delight and wonder. This mosk ig 
the finest in Cairo, just for its ornamentation. I have 
no hesitation in saying it is the grandest edifice in mere 
exhibition of adornments I ever beheld. It is almost 
barbaric in its expensiveness, magnificent in the rough, 
with mere solid profusion of silver, precious jewels, and 
gold. The porch, with its multiplied carvings, the 
arches of the courtyard, the numerous aérial domes 
overhead, constituting the ceiling within and forming 
roofs without, are full of points of rare architectural 
effect. And then, as one wanders through the vasi 
spaces, on every hand he notices the wonderfully beau: 
tiful illuminations along the walls; the delicate tablets, 
inscribed with verses from the Koran, traced skilfully in 
characters of graceful Arabic; the pulpit; the winding 
staircase; the curiously constructed lamps, suspended by 
silken cords from an inimitable ceiling above them, like 
so many quaintly fashioned vases; the beautiful traceries 
of design in the thickly tufted carpets; the stained win- 
dows above in the elaborately carved casements, the 
cornices of which project, and end in pendants as tenuous 
as frost-work. All these seemed to us that remembered 
day so like the scenery of the “Thousand and One 
Nights,” that we could almost bring back the dream of . 
our childhood concerning those times when the good 
Caliph Haroun Alraschid dwelt among his people. 

The Mohammedans are wont to relate the tale, which, 
of course, duly appears in the guide-books, that the. 
monarch who first erected this mosk commanded that 
the hand of the architect, by whose skill it came to 
its perfection, should be cut off, lest in another fit of 
inspiration he should plan a second miracle of beauty 
which would be likely, in any respect, to become a peril- 
ous rival of this. But it happens that othep guardians 
of neighboring mosks are wont to use the same melo- 
dramatic story, to enhance the visitor’s admiration for 
their particular charge. And, as each of these Orientals 
accuses his fellows of having lied positively in the narra- 


tion so as to pervert the history, it becomes possible to ~ - 


think that they may all be quite accurate in the generous 
estimate they make of their race, and their opinions may 
be correct in the end. 

While we were together in this enclosure, we were 
struck with the exceeding gracefulness of the domes, to 
which an allusion has just been made. They were 
really alive with sparrows, twittering tumultuously 
around among them. So fine were the colors of the 
glass, and so felicitous were the curves of the arches, 
that I raised my voice to call an attentive notice of them 
from my comrades. To my surprise, the vibrant sound 
of my words was taken up and repeated round, in rever- 
berations of one of the most singular echoes I ever lis- 
tened to indoors, I asked a guardian near by if there 
could be any harm in singing there, and, with no hesita- 
tion, received a reply of consent. Then we tried it, as am 
extemporized chorus-choir from across the sea, with a 
simple little song, one which we had sung many a time 
in the horseback journeys before,—‘“TI will sing for Jesus,” 
It went well; the Arab servitor cried approval, ‘‘ Good!” 
in undoubted vernacular; on the whole, we called it a 
success, 

Some of those who have traveled in Italy will remem- 
ber that musical surprise given them by the courier 
while in the famous baptistery at Pisa. So now, in a 
humble imitation, I lifted my voice, like a pelican in 
the wilderness, uttering in a rapid succession three pro- 
longed notes. Anybody knows enough about music, I 
suppose, to understand all I mean. I started with C, G, 
and E, in the natural key; away went the chord, far up 
among the four or five vast concaves of the roof, rolling 
around with a complete blending of harmonic effect. 
Then I took D, B, and G, in the descending scale, And 
again we listened, while the notes ran away alongside 
and swept off overhead. Then I added, holding each 
tone strongly, E, C, and G, with a swell; and all I have 
to say is, to any who go there, and who love weird mys- 
teries of harmonic music, some queer enjoyment might 
be found in the watching of what a few chords of clean 
vibration will do with themselves, when they have a host 
of obedient echoes to help them in an orchestra of domes, 
Then I gave them a final venture with C, A, and F, and 
left the sounds in strange harmony wandering around, 
like the spirits they were, among the birds. 

Very soon we heard the shrill cry of the muezzin 
ringing in some one of the minarets overhead, the wavy 
human voice sending forth above the city its summons 
to prayer; it was time for us to yield the place, The 
shadows were over us heavily as we left the building, 
and all that scene seems dreary and uareal as now I look 
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back upon it. What record does the great God above 
us make of such worship as that of Islam? Is it accept- 
able? Is it even better than nothing? Sometimes one 
feels a genial charity stealing into his mind, and he 
thinks it: must be better to know there is a God in 
heaven, and to recognize him; and then it is so absurd 
to think God is to be praised by such hypocrisies and 
bigotries, that into the same mind comes a certain sort 
of petulance and an indignant protest against the whole 
feint of faith and fabric of lies. And so Lord Bacon 
appears authoritative when he'says: “It were better 
to have no God at all than an opinion of him which is 
unworthy of him; for the one is but unbelief, the other 
is contumely.” 


"New York City. 





A MEDITATION OF SAINT AUGUSTINE. 
BY MARY BRADLEY. 


Wo to that soul which having let Christ go 
Some better thing than he is hopes to find! 
For in uncertain wanderings to and fro 
(As one whose eyes are blinded walks behind 
A groping leader that himself is blind,) 
Its hunger, still unsatisfied, shall grow, 
Its ery shall ring unanswered on the wind, 
And only endless sorrow shall it know. 
Be not, O soul of mine! this lost, sad thing; 
But as a bird flees to the mountains, flee 
Rejoicing to the cross on Calvary, 
And find thy refuge with thy Lord and King. 
Only the Crucified can make thee whole. 
Fix there, fix there thy resting-place, 
My soul! 
New York City. 





PASTORAL LIFE AMONG THE ANCIENT 
: HEBREWS. 


BY THE REV. DR. ALEXANDER KOHUT, 
({Smconp PaPER.] 


LIFE OF SHEPHERDS. 


\ The shepherds, who, as we have mentioned, were under 
a superior, lived, like the nomadic Arabs (Hab. 3:7; 
Isa. 18 : 20; Cant.1: 5; Ezek. 88: 11; Jer. 40: 31), 
in tents (Cant.1:8; Isa. 88:12; Jer.6: 38, 85:7; 2 
Chron. 14: 14).' Therefore they are also called “ dwellers 
in tents” (Gen, 4: 10), analogous to the Greek oxyvipyc 
{shtnirés]; (in the Talmud, the nomadizing dwellers of 
the tent are called PID MY DW’) [yoshebhe tsaréphoth], 
(edperoc) [sarepos], and are mentioned unfavorably) that 
fis, nomad (Pliny, Hist. Nat., 7, 82, 85). Not only the 


26:25; 83: 19), but also the transjordanic nomadic tribes 


Usually the tents of the nomads have at least two 
divisions. The inner part was for women, and, for the 
Orientals, holy, in the sense of set apart, unapproach- 
able. The outer part was divided from the inner by a 
éartain, and served for the men. The arrangement 
fouud in the tents of the common folk was aldo found in 
that of the nobles, only richer, and more elaborately 
furnished. The tent of the emir had several conveni- 
ences. The inner part was approachable only to him 
‘and his favorites; into the outer part (or ante-chamber) 
others also might come. The chief furniture was costly. 
The ground was covered with an expensive carpet, a 
stand before the censer and coal where frankincense 
was burned, and so forth (Rosenmiiller, Das alte und 
neue Morgeniand, II., 106; for a meal taken in the tent, 
see VI., 257, ff.). 

’ In these tents the nomads practiced unlimited hospi- 
tality, as the Bible recounts of Abraham (Gen. 18: 1 ff), 
‘and as is well known of all Bedouins. . All accounts of 
travels are filled with descriptions of their hospitality, 
and it is unnecessary to dwell on it at any length. 

The food of the shepherds was as modest as their 
dwelling, often even frugal. Amos says of himself, that 
he is neither prophet (Amos 7 : 14) nor son of a prophet, 
“puta cattle-breeder who plucks sycamores; that is, lives 
onthem. This modest life of the shepherds was neces- 
sitated by the poor pay they received; for they did not 
get money, but a part of the flock, as pay for their ser- 
vice, which always was relative (Gen. 80: $2). This 
state of affairs and the quoted passage of the Bible are 
_ iustrated by the report of Rosenmiiller about the Gentu- 

laws; “If one keeps ten milch cows without pay and 
without receiving food or dress, he may choose for his 
Own use the milk of that cow that gives most. If he 
keep more, he will take according to the same propor- 
tion. If one keeps a hundred cows a whole year with- 
out receiving definite pay, he may keep for himself a 
cow of three years old, and besides that once in eight 
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then he is not further responsible; but if he omits this, 


herdsmen were paid with milk can be seen in 1 OCorin- 


life was joyously broken; namely, at the time of shear- 


be, as they give on one day. The flock is given over to 
the herd in the morning, and he must provide them with 
grass and water throughout the day, and return them to 
the owner in the evening just as they were given to him. 
If a head be lost or stolen through the fault of the herds- 
man, he has to repay it. If he has led the ¢attle far, 
and the sick one falls in spite of the efforts of the herds- 
man, he has to bring the head, or the forefoot, or any 
other part of the carcass, as a proof to the owner, and 


he must pay the loss” (comp. Amos 8:12). That the 


thians 9; 7. 


Their clothing corresponded to their frugal meals. 
Their chief garment was a mantle, in which they could 
wrap their whole body (Jer. 48:11). It is probable that 
they procured their raiment as well as their food from 
the products of the herds. We know that out of the 
wool, which had reached a fine fleece on account. of the 
training in the open air, they made their garments 
(Lev. 18 : 47; Deut. 22:11; Ezek. 84:38; Job 81: 10; 
Prov. 27 : 26; 31: 13). 

In this manner of life, nothing is more natural than 
that the undertone of the shepherd’s emotion was melan- 
choly, owing to the monotony of their work,Avhich was 
only relieved by the shepherd’s pipe, known to the 
Hebrews as abub (Mishna, Shabb. 14: 2), in the sounds 
of which his soul uttered melodious lays. And who 
would dare assert definitely that the soul-stirring melo- 
dies of the psalms would ever have reached that depth of 
emotion and that mastery of art, which the latest genera- 
tions will never cease to admire or fail to be inspired by, 
had not the lute of the shepherd David laid the founda- 
tion to the rich king of poets and prince of songs? 
Nevertheless once a year the monotony of the shepherd’s 


ing, which was a country holy day (Gen. 38:12; 1 Sam. 
25:4; 2Sam.18: 23). The place of the shearing was 
called the “place for binding sheep” (2 Kings 10: 12, 
14); it was the assembly house of herdsmen (Targum, 
2 Kings 10 :.12,14). -This sheep-shearing was done by 
the owners, who often were rich (1 Sam. 25: 2;.2 Sam. 
12:1; Job1:8; 44: 12); in fact, even kings possessed 
herds (1 Chron. 27 : 81; Amos 7:1; 2 Chron. 82: 28). 


OCCUPATION OF THE SHEPHERDS, 


The simplicity of the shepherd’s life conforms with 
the monotony of their occupation. Their all-absorbing 
occupation, of course, was the care of their herds, con- 
sisting of cattle (Gen. 12: 16; 24: 35; 30:48; 82: 5), 
flocks (Gen. 18: 7; 26: 12; 87 : 7),.asses (Num. 22: 21), 
of which there seem to have been checkered ones (Judg. 
5:9), and camels (Gen. 24:10; 374 25). The last were 
made use of for export and riding (Gen. 81: 34; Exod. 
4:20). Swine,.the keeping of which the Mishna inter- 
dicts, were never kept by the Hebrews (Baba Kama 7 : 
7). Since the sheep and in general the small flock 
required different pastures from the cattle, it was the 
business of the herdsmen to find out proper places for 
each and all. Mount Carmel (Micah 7: 14), the Plain 
of Sharon (Isa. 65:10), Bashan (Ezek. 39 : 18), and Gilead 
(Micah 7 : 14) are mentioned as being adapted for sheep- 
grazing. Fat grazing-places for cattle were specially 
found in Bashan (1 Chron. 27 : 29); hence the bulls of 
Bashan were used as images to represent dangerous ene- 
mies (Psa, 23: 18), and the cows of Bashan represent 
voluptuously built women (Amos 4: 4). During the 
whole summer the herd remained in the open air (Luke 
2:8 ff.); only at night they were locked in pens (Num. 
82:16; 2 Chron. 32: 27 ff.; comp. 1 Sam. 24: 4; Psa. 
59:9; Micah 2:12). For the herds, tents were built 
(Gen. 83 : 17), and especially folds to protect against 
attacks (Gen. 49: 12; Judg. 5:16; Psa. 68:14; Ezek. 
40 : 48). \ To notice this danger from afar, watch-towers 
were erected (Gen. 85: 21; Micah 4:8). Against the 
enemies of the herd—namely, lions (Micah 5 : 7), wolves 
(Ecclus. 18:17; Isa. 11: 6; 65: 25), and bears (1 Sam. 17 
84)—the shepherds were armed only with a bag, a stick, 
and slung-shot (1 Sam. 17: 40; Zech. 11:7; Micah7: 
14); and yet they dared attack the enemies of their 
charge (Amos 3 : 12), and often were victorious (1 Sam. 
17: 35). As with the Greeks (Iliad, 10: 183; 12: 802) 
and the Romans (Varo, Res Rustica, 2: 9), 80 also the 
Hebrews had dogs to watch the herds (Job 80: 1), 
Fittingly Isaiah compares the shepherds of the people, 
that is, the teachers who look out for their own wel- 
fare,-and not for the flock, to silent dogs, that cannot 
bark, and only intend to satisfy their voracity (Isa, 56 : 
y10). (See, however, our “ Antiparsic Sentences in 
Deutero-Isaiah,” p. 6.) Watchfulness, however; was 
the chief duty of the herdsman. The flock was often 





- days as much milk, of all milch cows however many they 






gone astray, the herdsman had to do his utmost to find 
it again and restore it (Yalkut, Psa. 78 : 71, 2820; Mid, 
Exod. Rab., chap. 2). The-young or sick sheep were 
borne in the lap (Lev. 27:32; Micah 7:14; Zech. 11: 7). 
The Midrash has a beautiful parable about the leaders 
who were chosen from the shepherds,—Moses and David. 
Once, the story goes, a lamb had gone astray from Moses’ 
flock, which he found again by a brook of water; he 
brought it back to the rest of the herd on his arm, say- 
ing, “Now I know the cause of thy wandering.” There- 
upon, a Divine voice was heard: “Thou art suited to 
become a leader of my people.” And also the care with 
which David, as a shepherd, reserved the tender and 
young grass for the young sheep, the medium crop for 
the old, and led the strong flock to the more strengthen- 
ing herbs. This it was that caused David to be ordained 
the leader of the people; and the Divine voice said, “He 
who knows how to feed his flock according to its wants 
shall be the shepherd of my people” (Yalkut, Psa. 78; 
71; 2820; Mid. Exod. Rab., chap, 2). To be able to 
take one of the herd by the foot, the shepherds had a 
crook (Lev. 27:82; Micah 7:14; Zech.11:7). The 
herdsman: would also give to his sheep, especially to 
the leaders, individual names, by which he called them 
(John 10: 8); and they would easily get accustomed to 
the voice of their leader, whom they followed everywhere, 
especially when the shepherd sounded his pipe. The 
cattle were driven out with pointed goads (Judg. 3: 31; 
1 Sam. 13:21; Ecclus, 38: 25; Iliad, 6: 135). 
One of the chief occupations of the shepherds con- 
sisted of feeding and watering the herd. 4s to the first, 
with the coming of the rainy period, at the beginning of 
the month Marcheshw4n, the cattle were driven into 
stalls (2 Chron. 32 : 24; Shabb., 455; Beza.,40d; Ned., 
63a; Taan., 6 a), where they remained till Passover, and 
care had to be taken for their fodder. Fresh grass (Num, 
22:4; Dan. 4: 29), straw (Isa. 11:7), and a mixture, 
“palil” (Isa. 80: 24; Job 6:5), which was the prin- 
cipal fodder, had to be procured. F 
As to the watering, the troughs were made use of where 
the herds gathered (Gen. 24: 11, 13; 29: 8, 8), in which 
waters were taken from wells and cisterns. Robinson 
describes this patriarchic custom in several passages of his 
book, “ Biblical Researches,” one of which will suffice 
(IL., 22): ‘‘ At 8.35 o’clock in the morning, another old 
well was seen by us, which. brought to our view a bucolic 
scene of the old patriarchal times. Much cattle, flocks 
of sheep and young goats, and also camels, all stood 
around the well waiting, while the men and women were 
busy in drawing water for them. This people offered us 
water, and at the same time drew it for us and our thirsty 
animals without accepting pay. The well itself was four- 
cornered and narrow; by measuring the rope, we found 
it to be sixty feet deep. An elevated platform of large 
stones was built around it, and on it were many troughs; 
here was also a windlass for the rope, which a man wound 
up, sitting at an equal height with the axis, always pull- 
ing the upper part of the windlass to himself with the 
hands, and at the same time pushing the lower part 
always from him with his feet. This, perhaps, was the 
old Egyptian method of “ watering with the feet.” 
PROVERBS CONCERNING SHEPHERDS. 

We subjoin a few of the many proverbs to which the 
life of the shepherd gave rise. 

* “Where once the proud knight’s armor swung, 
The foolish shepherd his basket hung.” 

The low steps into the place of the high (Synh., 103 a ; 
B. Meziah, 48 5; Yalk. Jer., 3326; Yalk. Eccl., 3 969). 
“*Twixt shepherd and wolf the sheep is lost.” 

In spite of care, injury may occur (Tanchuma Vaerah), 

“Tf the shepherd’s patience is tried, 
He sets a blind wether as guide.” 

(B. Kama 52 0.) 

“ The shepherd’s lame, and the goats aré fast, 
But at the fold are words of judgment cast.” 

Punishment must arrive sooner or later (Shabb., 32; 
Yalk. Gen., 2 31). : 

“Great the sheep that seventy wolves can brave, 
Greater yet the shepherd who does save.” 

Israel is saved from all its enemies (Yalk. Judg., 3 927; 

Mid. Esth., 95 5). 
“* As sheep follow sheep, 
So mother and daughter together keep.” 

(Keth., 62 2; Yalk. Prov., 3 948.) 

® CONCLUSION, \ 

The above sketch was inspired greatly by the thought 
of the many immigrants who seek our hospitable shores, 
in. such numbers as to prove almost a menace to our 
institutions, If the minds of these men could be won 





counted (Isa. 40; 11); and when a-head was lost or had 


over to the simple shepherd life of the patriarchs here 
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cepfocd connected wich agrlcltar, it werw'a gras 
blessing for them, and for our country in general; and 
this study would be, not only a paper on antiquity, but 
a living motor in the hearts of our people. 
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MOTHERS. 
BY MRS. F. L. BALLARD. 


One mother, once, when her encircling arm 
Grew powerless to shield her child from harm, 
Wove a frail basket of the trembling reed, 

And, strengthening it with loving art, she laid 
Him helpless, thus, beside the river’s brim, 
Trusting that God would keep and care for him. 


Since then all mothers, taught by her, have known 
God’s care is larger, better than their own. 
They weave their trembling faith into an ark, 
And strengthen with their prayers the. tiny bark, 
And trust their growing children thus to him 

, Who saved the lad beside the river’s brim. 
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PROLONGING THE TEACHER'S 
INFLUENCE. 
BY A. I. H. 


When a Sunday-school teacher has acquired real 
influence over her scholars, it seems unfortunate that 
when she must be separated from her class,.as is often 
the case for various reasons, this influence should cease, 
leaving only a memory of Christian kindness and help- 
fulness. It is true that this memory may be a help in 
some way; but why should there not be also the same 
influence still present and active? A kind letter, written 
to a boy when he is first away from home at school, or 
to a young girl as she goes out into the world to earn 
her living, often does more good than many a Sunday’s 
teaching has done, because it finds the heart specially 
sensitive. 

One young lady of my acquaintance took a class of 
small boys, who had previously been considered incor- 
rigible. After teaching them for three years, during 
which she secured their close attention every Sunday by 
varied methods, she moved away from the town. When 
she went, she took with her a list of the boys’ names, 
‘with the date of the birthday of each; and since that 
time she has written a letter to each boy on his birth- 
day. She sends, too, some little gift. Once it was an 
olive-branch, neatly mounted by a missionary friend in 
Syria; at another time it was a pretty case of court- 
plaster. Was there ever a boy who did not need court- 
plaster? The friendly letters, and the gifts also, are fully 
appreciated by the boys; and even the most bashful one, 
who would scarcely say one word in the class, writes a 
neat, painstaking letter in response, 

Aud letters are not all this teacher receives. A fanci- 
ful whisk-broom holder, carefully boxed, arrived by 
express one year with “A Merry Christmas for Miss 
Lizzie; ” and last Christmas there came a photograph of 
a large, manly boy, hardly to be recognized as the former 
irrepressible of the class. One boy even sent a valentine, 
“because,” as he frankly wrote in a later letter, “I 
was told to.” 

Surely this influence which she keeps over them is 
one more thread to hold them to what is good and true, 
and such boys need a strong cord to hold them fast. 

Another friend, teacher of the infant class for four 
years, when she went to a new home followed a different 
plan. She wrote a letter to the class as a whole, putting 
in a short message for each scholar. Without mention- 
‘ ing names, she described a large picture of Moses smiting 
the rock, and then asked three questions about it to see 
how many of the children could answer them all, and so 
show that they knew the story. The letter she sent to 
a friend, the present teacher of the class, who read it 
to the children on Sunday after the lesson was over. 
They were greatly interested i» it, and talked about it 

afterward among themselves. Not long after this, their 











in’ évery possible way whatever Christian influence 
we have? 
South Manchester, Conn. 











FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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ONE GLORIOUS FOURTH IN THE LIFE OF 
TOBY TUTHERLY. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND, 


“Why don’t I go to sleep?” 

That was said by young Toby Tutherly about six 
o’clock the night before the glorious Fourth, Toby 
having gone to bed about five that he might be sure to 
rise early the next morfting. 

“Oh, dear! when shall I ever go to sleep?” sighed 
Toby about seven o’clock. 

“Oh, dear me! what is the matter? Can’t I never, 
never go to sleep?” groaned Toby at nine o’clock. 

Such a hot, fussy night! He began to be desperate. 
He slept in an old-fashioned bedstead, with very high 
posts. Upon the two lower posts, from top to top, he 
had laid a long thin slat. From this slat he had sus- 
pended by a cord Grandpa Tutherly’s big blue umbrella. 
One end of this cord he had attached to his leg. Toward 
morning he imaginéd that, amid the contortions of a 
healthy boy, this ingenious device would be twitched 
down, arousing him at a seasonable hour. He did not 


these hours of heated, sticky, fussy wakefulness he had 
been careful not to stir about extravagantly lest he might 
bring down the umbrella. And soon after nine o’clock 
he did it. He gave a careless, thoughtless twitch, and 
down came grandpa’s big, baggy, blue umbrella, He 
had supposed that it would strike the bed and then 
drowsily incline upon him, gently waking him. Instead 
of that, the umbrella missed the bed, and, gaining in 
momentum every foot of its long fall, it struck the bare 
floor point first. 

“Qh, dear me! That big old thing! She’ll wake up 
everybody in the house!” groaned Toby. 

The next moment up came Grandma Tutherly,—good 
old soul !—a candle in her hand, spectacles on her Roman 
nose, and alarm in her big black eyes. 

“Sakes alive, Toby! Are you kilt?” she screamed. 

Then she stood in silence and looked at the collapse 
of Toby’s alarm-clock. Then she laughed. 

Then she set the candle down, went to the bed, and 
gently stroked a nervous boy’s forehead. 

“Too bad to frighten you, grandma! I didn’t mean 
to,” murmured Toby. ‘“‘She came down all of a sudden.” 

It seemed as if Grandma Tutherly must have been a 
boy once, for she compassionately said : 

“There, there, dear! I know all about it. It makes 
me think of your Uncle William.” 

Now she sighed. Uncle William was a sailor-boy, 
heard from once a year generally, and once a year they 
would see him in New York ; but the family had moved 
from New York to Saltport, and Uncle William’s uncer- 
tain tracks were covered up by the mist brooding over 
the great sea. 

“ Uncle William like the Fourth?” asked Toby. 

“Like it! My! He jest lived on it.” 

Then she told him about one of Uncle William’s efforts 
to wake up early on the Fourth. Then she told him 
about the ocean, and a sleepy story about a fisherman 
that fell into a slumber in his boat; and the blood began 
to creep down out of Toby’s brain, and the brow was 
cooled, and the hands didn’t twitch, and his eyelids came 
together, and Toby fairly—gaped. That was encouraging. 

“ Guess I am going to sleep, grandma.” 

“Phat’s good, dear. Nowdon’t youworry. I’ll wake 
you up early enough,—early as the roosters, any way.” 

“You are real good. You goin’ to set up?” 

“ Jest to read a psalm. The print is small, and it takes 
me some time to read it.” 

“Too bad! When I get to be aman, you shall have it 





former teacher was pleased to receive three cunning little 
letters from three of the little girls. One wrote: “ It 
was very kind ot you to think of us. I miss you every 
Sunday, but I like Miss Carry too. 
one of the questions.” 

In the next class-letter, written at Christmas-time, the 
children were asked to see it tuey could tell the names 


of four people they had learned about during the quar- | 


ter, and also whose birthday Christmas Day was, 
With only a little time and thought, letters may be 
written which, by their friendly tone and an occasional 


I answered every | 


‘in big print. You are real good. 
So Grandma Tutherly kissed him, crooned above him 
| a slumberous old cradle-song till be was fast asleep, and 


want it to come down at the wrong time, and through | 


Now let me kiss you.” | 





and had lived to see this Fourth. Such a glorious morn. 
ing! All the eastern sky was strung with patriotic 
bunting, while every robin and every bobolink seemed 
to have gone crazy trying to whistle “ Yankee Doodle.” | 
Toby had a capital time cracking “ torpeters,”’ firing 
“snappin’ crackers,” and chewing on a new kind of © 
patriotic gum called “Uncle Jonathan’s Best,” sold 
at the booths on the Town Square. On his way home 
to breakfast he concluded to call at Uncle Billy Bodge’s 
stationery and notion store, and invest in some pin- 
wheels. But what did he see in the stationery depart- 
ment? A Psalter in big print! It lay open, and Toby 
could read very distinctly, “ Wherewithel aa 
young—man—cleanse—his—way ? ” 

“You can’t read that, sonny?” said Uncle Billy, who 
took a great interest in boys. 5 
“Yes, I can, sir. Wish I could buy that for my 
grandmarm,” 

“T reely wish you would. Last I got. And I’ll make 
you an offer, If you'll take it, you may have it for 
thirty cents,—less than it cost.” 

Toby’s eyes snapped. He did want itso much. Then 
his eyes dulled. Good-by pin-wheels, lemonade, seed- 
cakes, and molasses candy! Thirty-three cents was all 
he had, and he wanted three for a “ boy’s ice-cream” 
(the idea,—as if that were a boy’s measure). However, 
he quickly made up his mind, and walked off jubilantly 
with the Psalter. 

“Hullo, bub!” 

Who was calling him? One of three sailors from a 
man-of-war now in port,—three sailors in that trim, 
picturesque suit of blue for which our navy is famous. 

“‘ Bub, we want to leave it to you. Which shall treat, 
—this one or that one?” said the oldest. 

“That is funny,” thought Toby. But sailors off for a 
good time are quite apt to do funny things. 

Toby frowned. He did not like that word “ treat.” 
“Shall this one (an old sailor) or that one?” asked 
the navy-jack again. “That one” was a handsome 
young sailor, to whom Toby “took” at once. 

“T don’t know. I don’t believe in treating,” said Toby 
stiffly. 

How the sailors laughed! 

“Perhaps you have something in that book about it,” 
said the handsome young sailor. 

“Yes,” said Toby promptly, recalling the verse he 
had seen, and then quoting: “ Wherewithal shall a 
young man cleanse his way? By taking heed thereto 
according to thy word.” 

How the sailors roared! The young one, Toby noticed, 
though, did not seem easy. 

“Well, bub,” he said, “‘ we won’t bother you. Here’s 
a quarter for you. You are a promising lad. What's 
your name, and where dod you live?” 

“Thank you. My name is Toby Tutherly, and I live 
with my grandfather, Abram Tutherly.” 

“Come, come! Let’s be off now!” said the old sailor, 
seizing the young one, who seemed strangely agitated. 
“Come; I’ll treat!” 

“Dear me!” thought Toby, watching them as they 
halted irresolutely before a saloon-door. ‘“‘ Wish that 
handsome one wouldn’t go in!” 

Toby had two errands that must “be dispatched, and 
then he went home. 

“Why, who’s that?” he exclaimed as he entered the 
old kitchen. 

Kneeling by his grandmother, who was crying, his arm 
about her stout waist, was the handsome young sailor. 

“Uncle Will, I’ll guess!” said Toby. 

And Uncle Will it was, in boy fashion trying to com- 
fort his old mother. Such a Fourth as that was! 

“Hard to say which is the most of,a boy,—William 
or Toby!” said Grandpa Tutherly. 

And such “treating” of an innocent kind as Wil- 
liam did! 

“Lal William, you’ll ruin yourself!” said the old 
lady. 

“ Not myself! Toby saved me from that. May damage 
my pocket-book; but I should have hurt it worse if I 
hadn’t seen him. So glad to hear where you were, for 
my letters didn’t seem to get to you; but it’s all right 





then picking up the unibrella, laughing softly as she did 
| so, went down-stairs, thankful that Toby was still young 
| and took a patriotic interest in the Fourth. 

| “Oh, dear! What should I do without grandpa and 
| Toby ?” she murmured, 
on the earth. 
the— Where was he? 





She sighed again, and then con- 


tentedly picked up her small-print Psalter, and went to | 


word for the Master, may be helpful to those who receive | reading about the goodness of the Lord. 


them, and so keep the absent teacher's influence fresh 


| The next morning Toby was up with the roosters, and 


and strong. Is it not worth our while to keep und extend | outcruwed them in his joy to think he was au Americaa, | 





Toby was her only grandchild | 
“Uncle William ” was her only child on | 


now. My time is out in the fall, and I’m coming home 
| to stay with you.” 

| Oh, it was a glorious Fourth! In the evening Toby 
| went to see the fireworks on the town square. He was 
so tired he leaned up against a door-post and went to 
sleep, and lost the “ American Eagle” piece, and that 
of ‘‘George Washington.” He fumbled his way home, 
and went to bed; and all the umbrellas between here 
and the Chinese Wall might have tumbled on him, and 
Le never would have known it, 

Watertown, Mass. 























LESSON 


HELPS. 


a 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1889.] 


. 1, July 7.— Samuel Called of God. 


1Sam, 3: 1-14 





2. July &.—The Sorrowful Death of Ell......... iSam, 4: 1-18 


“8. July 21,~Samuel the Reformer 


1 Sam. 7 : 1-12 





" @& July 28.—Israel Asking for a King 


18am, 8: 4-20 





6. August 4,—Saul Chosen of the Lord 
6. August 11.—Samuel’s Farewell Address,,........cscccseseessrees 


7. August 18.—Saul Rejected by the 


18am, 9 : 15-27 
18am, 12: 1-15 
..1 Bam, 15 ; 10-23 





Lord... 





8. August 25.—The Anointing Of David,..........ccccccsseesererroees 18am, 16 ; 1-13 


- 9%. September 1.—David and Gollath.., 
0. September 8.—David and Jonathan 


1 Sam, 17 : 32-51 
18am, 20: 1-13 








fl. September 15.—David Sparing Saul 


1 Sam, 24: 417 





12. September 22.— Death of Saul and His SonsB..............00+ 1Sam, 31 : 1-13 
18. September 20.—Review; or, Temperance Lesson. 1 Sam. 25 : 23-31, 
35-33 ; or, Missionary Lesson, Psa. 67 : 1-7. 





LESSON II, SUNDAY, JULY 14, 1889. 
Tirtu: THE SORROWFUL DEATH OF ELI. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(18am. 4: 1-18. Memory verses, 17, 18.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


‘2 And the word of Sim/u-el 
@ame to all Is‘ra-el, Now Is’ra-el 
‘went out against the Phi-lis’tines 
to battle, and pitched beside Eb- 
en-@/zer: and the Phi-lis’tines 
pitched in A’phek. 

_2And the Phi-lis’tines put 
‘themselves in array against Is’- 
ra-el; and when they joined bat- 
tle, Is‘ra-el was smitten before 
the Phi-lis‘tines: and they slew 
of the army in the field dbout 
four thousand men, 

8 ¢ And when the people were 
come into the camp, the elders 
of Is’ra-el said, Wherefore hath 
the Lorp smitten us to day before 
the Phi-lis’tines? Let us fetch 
the ark of the covenant of the 
Lorp out of Shi/loh unto us, that, 


when it cometh among us, it may | 


@ave us out of the hand of our 
enemies. 

4 So the people sent to Shiloh, 
that they might bring from thence 
the ark of the covenant of the 
Lorp of hosts, which dwelleth 

0 the cherubim: and the 
tre sons of E’li, Héph’ni and 

n’e-has, were there with the 
ark of the covenant of God. 
6 And when the ark of the 
@ovenant of the LonD came into. 
the camp, all Is‘ra-el shouted with 
@ great shout, so that the earth 


again, 

6 And when the Phi-lis’tines 
heard the noise of the shout, they 
said, What meancth the noise of 
this great shout in the camp of 
the H@brews? And they under- 
stood that the ark of the Lorp 
‘was come into the camp. 

.7 And the Phi-lis‘\ines were 
afraid ;, for they said, God is come 
into the camp. And they said, 
Woe unto us! for there hath not 
been such a thing heretofore. 

8 Woe unto us! who shall de- 
liver us out of the hand of these 
imighty Gods? these are the Gods 
that smote the E-gyp’tians with 
all the plagues in the wilderness. 

9 Be strong, and quit yourselves 
like men, O ye Phi-lis’tines, that 
ye be not servants unto the H’- 
brews, as they have been to you: 
quit yourselves like men, and 


t 
10 ¢ And the Phi-lis’tines fought, 
and Is’ra-el was smitten, and 
they fled every man into his 
tent: and there was a very great 
slaughter; for there fell of Is’- 
ra-el thirty thousand footmen. 

ll And the ark of God was 
taken; and the two sons of E’li, 
Hoph’nt and Phin’e-has, were 
slain, 

12 (And there ran a man of 
Bén‘ja-min out of the army, and 
came to Shiloh the same day with 
his clothes rent, and with earth 
upon his head. 

18 And when he came, lo, E’li 
gat upon a seat by the wayside 
watching: for his heart trembled 
for the ark of God. And when 
the man came into the city, and 
told it; all the city cried out. 


M And when E’li heard the | 


moise of the crying, he said, 
What meaneth the noise of this 


REVISED VERSION. 
1 And the word of Samuel came 
to all Israel. 

Now Israel went out against 
the Philistines to battle, and 
pitched beside 1Eben-ezer: 
and the Philistines pitched in 

2 Aphek. And the Philistines 
put themselves in array against 
Israel: and when *they joined 
battle, Israel was smitten 
before the Philistines: and 
they. slew of the *army in the 
field about four thousand men. 

8 And when the people were 
come into the camp, the elders 
of Israel said, Wherefore hath 
the Lorp smitten us to-day 
before the Philistines? Let us 
fetch the ark of the covenant 
of the Lorp out ef Shiloh unto 
us, that it may come among 
us, and save us out of the hand 

4 of our enemies. So the peo- 
‘ple sent to Shiloh, and they 
bronght from thence the ark 
of the covenant of the Lorp 
of hosts, which ‘sitteth upon 
the cherubim: and the two 
sons of Eli, Hophni and Phin- 
ehas, were there with the ark 

5 of the covenant of God, And 
when the ark of the covenant 
of the Lorp came into the 
camp, all Israel shouted with 
a great shout, so that the earth 

6 rang again. And when the 

Philistines heard the noise of 

the shout, they said, What 
meaneth the noise of this 
great shout in the camp of the 

Hebrews? And they under- 

stood that the ark of the Lorp 
was comeintothecamp. And 
the Philistines were afraid, 
for they said, God is come into 
the camp. And they said, 
Woe unto us! for there hath 
not been such a thing hereto- 
8 fore. Woe unto us! whoshall 
deliver us out of the hand of 
these mighty gods? these are 
the gods that smote the Egyp- 
tians with all manner of 
Splagues in the wilderness, 
9 Be strong, and quit yourselves 
like men, O ye Philistines, 
that ye be not servants unto 
the Hebrews, as they have 
been to you: quit yourselves 
10 like men, and fight. And the 
Philistines fought, and Israel 
was smitten, and they fied 
every man to his tent: and 
there was a very great slaugh- 
ter; for there fell of Israel 

11 thirty thousand footmen. And 

the ark of God was taken; and 
the two sons of Eli, Hophni 
and Phinehas, were slain. 

12 And there ran a man of Ben- 

jamin out of the ®army, and 
came to Shiloh the same day 
with his clothes rent, and with 

18 earth upon his head. And 

when he came, lo, Eli sat 
upon his seat *by the way side 
watching: for his heart trem- 
bled for the ark of God. And 
when the man came into the 
city, and told it, all the city 
l14-cried out. And when Eli 
heard the noise of the crying, 
he said, What meaneth the 


a 





tumult? And the man came in 
hastily, and told Eli. 


TIES 





vii. 12. 20Or, PON tN To ny ee he hy ow 8 Heb. array. 
The Sept, bas, beside the gate, 


noise of this tumult? And the | 
man hasted, and came and 


Newha Now E’li was ninety and | 15 told Eli. Now Eli was ninety Y 





eight years old; and his eyes 
were dim, that he could not see. 

16 And the man said unto E’li, 
I am he that came out of the 
army, and I fled to day out of 
the army. And he said, What 
is there done, my son? 

17 And the messenger answered 
and said, Is’ra-el is fled before the 
Phi-lis’‘tines, and there hath been 
also a great slaughter among the 
people, and thy two sons also, 
H6ph/nj and Phin/’e-has, are dead, 
and the ark of God {fs taken. 

18 And it came to pass, when 
he made mention of the ark of 
God, that he fell. from off the 
seat backward by the side of the 
gate, and his neck brake, and he 
died: for he was an old man, 
and heavy. And he had judged 
Is‘ra-el forty years. 


- and eight years old; aid his 


16 not see. And the man said 
unto Eli, I am he that came 
out of the *army, and I fled 
to-day out of the army. And 
he said, How went the matter, 
my son? And he that brought 
the tidings answered and said, 
Israel is fled before the Philis- 
tines, and there hath been 
also a great slaughter among 
the people, and.thy two sons 
also, Hophni and Phinehas, 
are dead, and the ark of God 
18 istaken. And it came to pass, 
when he made mention of the 
ark of God, that he fell from 
off his seat backward by the 
sidé of the gate, and his neck 
frake, and he died: for he 
was an-old man, and heavy. 
And he had judged Israel 
forty years. 


17 








1 See 1 Kings xiv. 4. 2 Heb. array : a 

Suggestions of the American Committee: Substitute “ encamped for 
us pitched ” (twice) in verse1. Omit marginal note® Substitute “ Jeho- 
vah” for ‘the Lonp” atin eat 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER : Obedience and Disobedience. 


GotpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Behold, to obey is bet- 
ter than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams.—1 Sam. 
15 : 22. 


Lesson Topic: Disaster through Disobedience. 


1. The Forbidden Expedient, vs. 1- 
2. The Desperate Battle, vs. 6-10. 
3. The Sweeping Catastrophe, vs. 11-18. 


GoLpEN Text: His sons made themselves vile, and he 
restrained them not.—1 Sam. 8 : 13. 


5. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 


Darty Home Reaprnes: 


M,—1 Sam. 4:1-18. Disaster through disobedience. 
T.—Exod. 25 : 10-22. The form of the ark. 
W.—Exod. 87: 1-9. The ark prepared. 

T.—Exod. 40 : 1-16. The ark set in place. 
F.—Num. 4:1-15. Removing theark. _ 

$.—1 Sam. 6:1-21. Disaster to the Philistines, 
§.—2 Sam.6:1-11. Disaster to Uzzah. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE FORBIDDEN EXPEDIENT, 


|. Israel’s Defeat; 
Israel-was smitten before the Philistines (2).: .3 : 
My anger shail be kindled, . .. and I will forsake them (Deut. 31: py 
If ye forsake the Lord, . ” he will turn and Z F sage “ik hesag 24: 20 
If he commit iniquity, I “will chasten him (28 
His wrath is against all them that forsake Use 8 : 9), 
Ul. Israel’s Expedient : 
Let us fetch the ark of the covenant... unto us (3). 
Are “ these evils. . . because our God is not among us? (Deut. 31 : 


It: may come meee us, and save us (1 Sam. 4 : 8). 
When the ark... came into the camp, all “tarde shouted (1 Sam. 


4:5). 
Then shall they call upon me, but I will not answer (Prov. 1 : 28). 
lll. Israel’s Transgression: 

So... they brought from thence the ark of the covenant (4). 
Thou shalt screen the ark with the veil (Exod. =: : 3). 
Come not at all times into the holy place (Lev. 16 : 2). 
They shall not touch the sanctuary, lest they dice iw um. 4 : 15). 
as back the ark of God into the city (2 Sam. 15 : 25). 

1. ‘Israel was smitten before the Philistines.’’ (1) Israel’s dis- 
comfiture ; (2) Philistia’s Ym ; (3) God’s Atak, 9 a: 

2. ‘Wherefore hath the Lord smitten us to-day?” (i) The fact 

; (3) The cause sought. 


admitied ; (2) The source recognized ; 
8. “Let us fetch the ark.’ (1) What they.knew of the ark in 


former emergencies ; (2) What they hoped from the ark in this 
emergency. 


Il. THE DESPERATE BATTLE, 
1. A Shout of Confidence : 


What meaneth the noise of this great shout? (6.) 


So the people shouted, ... and _ = fell down (Josh. 6 
“ Paes men of Judah shouted, . 


: 20). 
smote Jeroboam (2 Chron, 


15). 
ait the people shouted with a great shout (Ezra $ : 11). 
Shout unto God with the voice of triumph (Psa. 47: 1). 


li, A Wail of Fear: 
Woe unto us! who shali deliver us? (8.) 


Woe is me! for I am undone (Isa. 6 : 5). 

Woe unto us! for we are spoiled (Jer. 4:18). 
Woe unto us! ior the day declineth (Jer. 6:4). 
Woe unto us! for we have sinned (Lam. 5 : 16). 


ill. An Appeal for Decision : 
Quit yourselves like men, and fight (9). 


Whoso is on the Lord’s side, let him come unto me gig $2 : 26). 
Choose you this day whom ye will serve (Josh. 24 : 
How bey balt ye between two Sige pee {Ll Kings 18 21.) 
Quit you like men, be strong (1 Cor. 16 : 13). 
1, **The Philistines were afraid.’’ 
dence ; (2) Their grounds of fear. 
2. ‘These are the gods that smote the Egyptians.” Religious 
traditions: (1) Their sources; (2) Their ¢nuannels; (3) Their 
modifications : (4) Their influences, 
8 “The Philistines fought, and Israel was smitten.’’ (1) The 
sources of Philistia’s valor ; (2) The sources of Israel’s weakness. 


(1) Their grounds of confi- 


III. THE SWEEPING CATASTROPHE, 


1, The Ark Captured : 
And the ark of God was taken (11). 
His heart trembled for the ark of — (1 Sam. 4: 18). 





PLY eosin | 


The ark of God is taken (1 Sam. 4: 


17). 
bard glory is departed from Israel ; for the ark of God is taken (1 Sam. 


The Philistines had taken the ark of God (1 Sam. 5 : 1). 


ll. Israel Defeated : 

Israel is fled before the Philistines (17). 

e shall be smitten before your enemies (Lev. 26 : 17), 

Thou... shalt flee seven ways before share (Deut. 28 : 25), 

They fied before the men of Ai (Josh. 7:4). 

Israel hath turned their backs be.ore their enemies! (Josh. 7 : 8.) 








eyes were !set, that he could |’ 





Wh En’s House Cut of: 
Thy two sone ... are dead, ... And he died (17, 18), 


In one day they shall die both of them (1 Sam. 2 . 
I will perform against Eli all that T asa . wth n ft "Y 3: 12), 
hen he made mention of the ark . 4; 18). 


eir priests fell by the sword (Psa. 78 

1. ‘‘ His heart trembled for the ark of "bod, ”» (1) The absent ark; 
(2) The pending issues; (3) The pious concern ; (4) The sad out. 
come 

2. “ How went the matter, my son?” (1) An anxious questioner ; 
(2) A burdened messenger.—(1) Information sought; (2) Infor- 
mation gained. 

3. * Fled, dead,... taken.” (1) Rout; (2) Slaughter ; (3) Cap. 
nc toa —(1) The people scattered ; (2) The sons slain ; (3) The ark 
ta 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE ARK OF THE COVENANT, 


1. Its Titles : 
The ark (Exod, 25: 16; rh Moat 
Ark of God (1 Sam. 3: 3; 18). 
Ark of God’s strength (2 ‘inson. 6:41; Psa. 182: 8). 
Ark of the covenant (Num. 47 ai Heb. *; 4). 
Ark of the testimony Ie Ha ; Num ). 
Ark of the Lord (Josh, 7 : 6). ; 
Ark of his testament (Rev. 1:19). 


2. Its Contents : 
The tables of stone (Exod, a ¥ 21; 40 : 20), 
A pot of manna (Exod, 16: $1). 
Aaron’s rod (Num. 17:10; His, 9: 4). 


3. Its Uses: 
Symbol of God’s presence (Josh. 7: 6, 7). 
The glory of Israel (1 Sam. 4 : 21. 22). 
Sanctifying its surroundings (2 Chron. 8 : Tie’ 
Blessing those who honored it ( Sam. 6 ; 11, 12). 
Smiting those who dishonored it (Num. 4:15; 1Sam. 6:19; 
2 Sam. 6 : 6, 7). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


A touching interview between Samuel and Eli followed 
the revelation recorded in the last lesson (1 Sam. 3: 15-18). 
The widespread recognition of Samuel as a prophet is there 
mentioned. 

The place of the first part of this lesson was the battle. 
field between Aphek and Eben-ezer; of the latter part, at 
Shiloh. The battle was probably fought about four miles 
north-west of Jerusalem, some fifteen miles from Shiloh. 
But the site cannot be determined very accurately. Aphek 
was the name of several cities in Palestine; Eben-ezer (a 
name probably given afterwards, 1 Sam. 7 : 12) was “between 
Mizpah and Shen ;” but the site of the former is greatly dis. 
puted, and the latter is a general term meaning “ tooth,” or 
“erag.’ Still, the region north-west of Jerusalem must have 
been the scene of most of the events recorded in the earlier 
half of 1 Samuel. 

The time, according to Usher, was B. C. 1141, but this is 
probably too early. Samuel may have been about thirty 
years old when Eli died, and, according to the chronology 
suggested in connection with the last lesson, the date would 
be about B. C. 1129. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 1.—And the word of Samuel came to all Israel: This 
clause is in the Greek and Latin Bibles attached to chapter 
3, to which it properly belongs, It is accordingly in the 
Revised Version included in the preceding paragraph. It 
completes the general summary of Samuel’s prophetic char- 
acter, and its recognition by all Israel (vs. 19-21), which is 
appended to God’s first revelation of himself to him in his 
childhood or early youth. Such brief summaries it is the 
habit of the writer of this book to introduce at important 
points as preparatory to a transition to a different subject, or 
rather a fresh stage in the history (comp. 1 Sam. 7 : 13-17; 
14: 47-52;.2 Sam. 8: 15-18). These general and compre- 
hensive statements have often’ been misapprehended by critics, 
who: have thought them to be indications that the book is 
compounded of separate narratives, whereas they really bind 
the whole together in inseparable unity. A most important 
epoch is now reached in the history of Israel. The repeated 
relapses of the people had been punished from time to time 
by subjecting them to the power of their enemies, and then 
raising them up, deliverers; but this had resulted only in 
partial and temporary returns to God, from which they soon 
relapsed again (Judg. 2: 14-19). Thedegeneracy of the people 
at large, the low religious and moral character of their 
leaders, and the corruption even of the priesthood, had now 
reaclred such a pitch that a still severer penalty was about 
to be inflicted. God not only left the people under the 
power of the Philistines, but forsook the sanctuary which 
he had established in Israel (Psaf 78 : 60, 61), refusing to 
retain his dwelling in the midst of them any longer. This 
extraordinary measure was not taken because God had utterly 
abandoned his purposes of mercy for Israel, and through 
them for the world. It was taken in the interest of his 
scheme of grace. It was to pave the way for a more effectual 
reformation of the people, and thus (1) for breaking the 
yoke of the Philistines (1 Sam. 7: 13); (2) for establishing 
the kingdom, and so unifying and consolidating the people, 
both strengthening them against external foes and regulating 
the internal administration of affairs; (3) for restoring the 
sanctuary in a more permanent form on Mount Zion by David 
and Solomon; and (4) for substituting a better priesthood in 
place of the renegade house of Eli (1 Sam. 2: 35; 1 Kings 





2:27). In order to this result, Samuel was raised up to be 











the instrument by his reformatory labors of bringing 
people back to God, and to be the channel of God’s grace to 
them in this transition period, during which they were de- 
prived of the regular sanctuary, the priesthood, and the 
magistracy. As prophet and judge these were, so to speak, 
centered in his person. Accordingly, before the old regime 
was swept away, Samuel was taken to Shiloh, and trained up 
there in the tabernacle under Eli; and, while there, God 
revealed himself to him in the extraordinary manner already 
described. When Samuel was thus prepared for his work, 
the crisis came. In him the new order of things that was to 
be brought into being is definitely linked with the past, 
which for its degeneracy and fisufficiency was now to be 
abolished. This effectually disproves those critical theories 
which make the anomalous state of things under Samuel and 
the times of declension under the judges their starting-point, 
and claim that this low religious level was Israel’s original con- 
dition, from which they were gradually lifted by the prophets, 
and hence infer that the laws ascribed to Moses could not have 
been given by him, and that the recorded history of Moses is 
untrue.—Now Israel went out against the Philistines to battle: 
The opening word, “ Now,” is intended by the translators to 
intimate that a new section begins here, and that this clause 
is not dependent on what immediately precedes, as though 
Israel was summoned to this encounter by the prophetic 
word of Samuel. It was a desperate endeavor of the people, 
of their own motion, to throw off the Philistine yoke. The 
Latin Vulgate inserts before these words, “ Now it came to 
pass in those days that the Philistines were gathered together 
to fight (comp. 1 Sam. 17 : 1; 28:1), under the mistaken 
impression that this was a special expedition of the Philis- 
tines, which Israel sought to oppose. The fact is that they 
were already under the domination of the Philistines, of the 
forty years of whose sway (Judg. 13: 1) only one-half had 
yet passed, during which Samson had begun the work of 
their deliverance (Judg. 13 : 5; 16 : 31). Twenty more 
years elapsed before their power was effectually broken 
(1 Sam. 7 : 2-13). “It is not impossible that the unsuccessful 
struggle now made was stimulated by the news of the disaster 
brought upon the Philistines by Samson at his death (Judg. 
16 : 30).—And pitched beside Eben-ezer: The place received 
this significant name, “Stone of help,” subsequently, upon 
the occasion of the decisive victory gained there by Samuel 
(1 Sam. 7: 12). It was in the neighborhood of Mizpeh, 
which is (Josh. 18: 26) included in the list of the cities of 
the tribe of Benjamin, and was about five miles north of 
Jerusalem.—And the Philistines pitched in Aphek: Several 
places of this name are mentioned elsewhere in the Old Testa- 
ment. It is not certain whether this is to be identified with 
any one of them. It may possibly be the same with the Aphek 
(1 Sam. 29: 1) where the Philistines gathered their forces 
prior to their final battle with Saul in Gilboa, provfded that 
is not to be sought in the neighborhood of Jezreel, but was a 
point on their march towards it. 

Verse 2.—Israel was worsted in the first engagement, not 
so seriously, however, as to be thrown into disorder or to be 
put to flight.—T hey slew of the army (marg., Heb., “ array”): 
That is, the army, while dtawn up in regular ranks for the 
engagement. Ancient battles often resulted in a much 
greater proportionate slaughter than those of modern times, 
there being more hand-to-hand encounter, and more display 
of individual prowess, than is possible at present, when mis- 
sives are discharged at so great a distance, and the contend- 
ing parties are in consequence so much farther apart. 

Verse 3.—They retreated in good order to their fortified 
camp, not yet despairing of ultimate success, and began to 
consider the cause of their repulse.—The elders of Israel: 
Under their, patriarchal form of government, the elders, or 
heads of families, and of subordinate tribal divisions, were 
the principal men, and those of chief influence and authority, 
and so continued to be through every period of their history 
(Exod. 3: 16; 2Sam.5:3; Ezral0:8; Acts 4: 8).— Where- 
fore hath Jehovah smitten us to-day? They recognize the fact 
that their defeat is due to the Lord’s ordering, to whose 
providential control all events, great and small, are to be 
traced, whatever may be the second causes immediately con- 
cerned in bringing them to pass, They accordingly find the 
cause of their discomfiture, not in any inferiority of strength 
or numbers, nor in any defective strategy,—they conclude 
that it is because the Lord has taken part against them 
rather than in their favor. In order to make sure of his 


assistance, they resolve,—Let us fetch the ark of the covenant of 


Jehovah out of Shiloh unto us, that it may come among us, and 
save us out of the hand of our enemies: The two tables of the 
law contained in the ark were a brief embodiment of the 
covenant ratified between God and Israel (Exod. 24: 1, 8). 
Its presence was a reminder of that covenant relation which 
pledged to his obedient people his almighty protection. 
This ark, as a symbol of God’s presence in the midst of his 
people, and of his gracious agency on their behalf, had 
opened a passage for them through the Jordan (Josh. 3: 13), 
and had cast down the walls of Jericho (Josh. 6: 4, 5). 
They could not expect too much from God’s omnipotent arm. 
Their fatal mistake was in concluding that the saving pres- 
ence of God was inseparably linked with its outward symbol. 
If the ark came, it would save them. They were oblivious 
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-quence of which God was now alienated from them, so that 


they could no longer claim the promises of the covenant, but 
‘had made themselves obnoxious to its penalty. It is the 
error of those who busy themselves with the externals of 
religion to the neglect of its spirit, who fancy themselves 
sure of the divite favor because they are outwardly con- 
nected with the church, or attend upon its sacred ordinances. 

Verse 4.—So the people sent to Shiloh: The seat of the 
Mosaic tabernacle, in whose innermost apartment, the holy 
of holies, the ark was ordinarily kept. The manner in which 
the ark was to be wrapped when removed from the taber- 
nacle, so as not to expose it to vulgar gaze, is explained in 
Numbers 4: 5, 6. Other occasions, on which the ark was 
taken to or near’ the scene of battle, are mentioned in the 
course of the sacred history ; for example, Judges 20 : 27 (at 
Bethel, v. 26, as in Rev. Ver., where Auth. Ver. erroneously 
has “ house of God”), 1 Samuel 14: 18 (where, however, it 
has been suspected that there is an error in the text), 2 Samuel 
11:14; compare also 2 Samuel 15: 24, 25; 2 Chronicles 
35 : 3.—Jehovah of hosts: This name of God, which is very 
frequent in the subsequent Scriptures, is first found in 1 Samuel 
1:3, 11, which are the only instances of its occurrence prior 
to the passage before us. It is applied to Jehovah as the 
creator and the ruler of the hosts of heaven, including both 
the heavenly beings (Psa. 103: 20, 21), and the heavenly 
bodies (Deut. 4:19). It accordingly describes him as the 
omnipotent Lord of the universe, and not merely, a3 some 
have imagined, as “ the God of the armies of Israel,” a title 
associated with it (1 Sam. 17: 45), not to define it, but to 
declare that the God who led the hosts of Israel was the God 
of theentire universe. This period of struggle between Israel 
and their foes may naturally have led to the employment of 
a name suggestive of God’s almighty power. Or it may have 
arisen in contrast with those who deified the host of heaven, 
with the view of declaring the heavenly bodies to be merely 
the creatures of him whom Israel adored.— Who sitteth wpon 
the cherubim: A better translation than “dwelleth between 
the cherubim,” as in the Authorized Version. Thecherubim 
upon the mercy-seat above the ark were symbolic figures 
representing the most exalted of God’s creatures, who else- 
where appear in immediate attendance upon God’s throne or 
as the bearers of that throne (Ezek. 1: 5, 26; Psa. 18:10). 
Above these cherubim floated the shekinah, an ideal repre- 
sentation of the fact that there God sat enthroned, the divine 
King of Israel.—And the two sons of Eli, Hophni and Phinehas 
were there with the ark: Their presence is particularly noted 
in order to explain the fate which befell them (v.11). The 
ark was to be borne by its staves upon the shoulders of Levites 
of the family of Kohath (Num. 4:15). This included the 
priests, who were all descended from Aaron, who was of the 
shouse of Kohath (Exod. 6: 18, 20). Hence on occasions of 
special solemnity and importance the ark was carried by 
priests (Josh. 3:3; 6: 6). 

Verse 5.—The enthusiastic reception given to the ark 
upon its arrival in the camp. The most devoted attachment 
to the externals of religion and a confident assurance of the 
divine blessing in connection with them, may be entertained 
by those who are not in any real spiritual sense the Lord’s 
people, and to whom he will not accord his saving help. 

Verses 6, 7.—The Philistines were naturally alarmed when 
they learned the reason of this unusual excitement in the 
opposing camp.—Camp of the Hebrews : This was their national 
name, by which they were known and spoken of by foreigners 
or in contrast with foreigners (Gen. 40: 15; Exod. 2: 5, 6; 
1 Sam. 29: 3), while Israel was their name as the covenant 
people of God.—God is come into the camp: Jehovah is the 
name by which God is known to Israel; the Philistines speak 
of him simply as God. 

Verse 8.—These mighty gods: They use the language of 
polytheists—These are the gods that smote the Egyptians with 
all manner of plagues: The terrible inflictions by which the 
stubbornness of Pharaoh was broken, when he refused to let 
the people go, had come to their*ears (Exod. 15: 14), and 
excited their terror.—Jn the wilderness: This applies in strict- 
ness only to the last in the series, by which the army of the 
Egyptians, which pursued them, was overwhelmed in the Red 
Sea, which lay on the border of the wilderness. ‘There is no 
need, however, of assuming an error in the text. As the 
most conspicuous event, and that which would most power- 
fully affect other nations, occurred in the wilderness, we may 
suppose that this was chiefly in their thoughts. * Or there is 
no difficulty in supposing that there was some confusion in 
their minds and some inaccuracy in their mode Of speaking 
about events so remote in time and place. 

Verse 9.—Be strong, and quit yourselves like men: Instead 
of being intimidated and unnerved by this new and unex- 
pected danger, they rouse themselves vigorously to meet it, 
and determine to fight with desperation. In this they are 
an example to those who are enlisted under the banner of 
Jesus, and who are acting under the commands of the great 
Captain of Salvation. With God upon their side, why should 
their courage ever forsake them, or why should they yield to 
timid fears? The post of danger is the post of honor, if it 
be bravely maintained.—That ye be not servants unto the 





Hebrews, as they have been to you: Israel had been for the last 





were not willing to have this relation reversed. A like 
resolve might well be formed by those who are not willing 


they should hold in subjection. 

Verse 10.—The battle was disastrous to Israel‘in the 
extreme. The greatness of the slaughter shows with what 
determined resolution Israel held their ground, not yielding 
to defeat to the last moment in spite of every advantage 
gained by their foes, in the firm persuasion that, notwith- 
standing every appearance to the contrary, the ark would 
ensure them the victory. 

Verse 11.—And the ark of God was taken: We can imagine 
the horror and consternation of the Israelites when this most 
sacred vessel, the symbol and the pledge of the presence of 
their covenant God, was actually in the power of their pagan 
foes. With what desperate bravery the valiant men of Israel 
defended it, not believing it possible that He who wrought 
those mighty wonders of old should fail to sustain his own 
cause against these impious foes! And with what an utter 
hopeless sinking of spirits they at length realized that the 
ark of God was captured, and the arm of their strength was 
gone! God has forsaken Israel. What has become of the 
promises? Where are all their hopes for Israel’s bright 
future, and through Israel for the world? Thus it is when 
that which men have held sacred, and with which they have 
thought the welfare of religion is bound up, suffers defeat, 
But God is teaching them that even what they venerate most 


occasion for triumph to the Philistines, that they captured 
the ark. And the seeming defeat to Israel was the method 
by which God was designing to accomplish in a most unex- 
pected way their real welfare.—And the two sons of Eli, Hophni 
and Phinehas, were slain: By God’s just judgment for their 
crimes, which were aggravated by their sacred profeesion, 
and in fulfilment of the prediction uttered some time before 
(1 Sam. 2 : 34). 

Verse 12.—And there ran a man of Benjamin: The tribe in 
whose:territory the battle had occurred. Intelligence was 
carried at that time by fleet runners (2 Sam. 1: 2; 18 : 25-27), 
—And came to Shiloh the same day: Between fifteen and twenty 
miles from the field of battle, the engagement having doubt- 
less occupied a large part of the day.— With his clothes rent, 


humiliation (Josh. 7: 6; 2 Sam.1: 2; 13:19; 15:32; 
Esther 4:1; Job 2: 12). 
Verse 13.—Eli sat upon his seat: Literally, upon the throne, 


door-post of the temple (1 Sam. 1:9); that is, at the entrance 
of the court or sacred enclosure, and looking out upon the 
street.—By the way side watching: In anxious expectation to 
receive the earliest intelligence.—For his heart trembled for the 
ark of God: Not that he distrusted the divine power. His 
dismal forebodings arose from an uneasy conscience and a 
memory of those fearful predictions which he had heard from 
the man of God and from the youthful Samuel.—AlU the city 
cried out: The terrible news caused loud and universal 
lamentation. 

Verse 14.—Excited by the outcry, Eli eagerly demanded 
the cause; and the man came on in haste with his doleful 
message to Eli as the high-priest and the supreme magistrate. 

Verse 15.—Eli’s advanced age is here stated, and his blind- 
ness, which by this time had become total. The expression 
is stronger than in 1 Samuel 3 : 2.—His eyes were set, that he 
could not see: With reference to the fixed and vacant stare of 
eyes, no longer sensitive to light, and not turning toward the 
ebject before it. The pitiable and helpless condition of the 
venerable man adds to the pathos of the scene, which is so 
graphically pictured. 

Verses 16, 17.—The man who brought the tidings an- 
nounced himself to Eli, and to his anxious inquiry, “ How 
went the matter, my son?” he recited his dismal tale, each 
particular more woful than the preceding, of the flight, the 
slaughter, the death of his two sons, the capture of the ark. 

Verse 18.—The good old mar heard the catalogue of dis- 
asters through, but the last was more than he could bear, 
With the mention of the ark he fell in a swoon from his seat, 
and his neck was broken by the violence of his fall.—He had 
judged Israel forty years: By what act of valor he had been 
promoted to the office of judge we are not informed. He 
acted as judge in the north contemporaneously with Samson 
in the south-west and with Jephthah east of the Jordan, and 
assumed the office at an earlier date than either. 


Princeton Theological Seminary. 





SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 
BY THE LATE REV. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, PH.D., D.D. 


1. If we are to credit the statement of Josephus (Ant. 
4, 13, 5), Samuel discharged the office of judge for twelve 
years before the accession of Saul. As this is commonly 
dated 1095 B. C., he must have entered upon his duties about 
the year 1107 before our present era. But terrible calami- 
ties intervened between the first call of Samuel and that 





| detention of the ark in the chief cities of the Philistines, its 


iweaty years in subjection to the Philistines, and the latter — 


to be enslaved by sinful habits or evil inclinations, which * 


is not indispensable to the success of his cause. It was no , 


and with earth upon his head: Tokens of the deepest grief and , 


the chair of state which he occupied as high-priest, by a - 


period,—notably the battle of Aphek, the death of Eli, the. 
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return to Israel, and the twenty dreary years of national 
misery that followed (1 Sam. 7 ; 2). 

We can now in some measure understand the introductory 
reference to Samuel by which the account of the battle of 
Aphek (1 Sam. 4) is prefaced. The whole passage from 
1 Samuel 3: 19 to the end of the first clause of chapter 4 is 
in the nature of an intercalated notice. In our opinion, it is 
intended to refer, not merely to what followed immediately 
after the first message of Samuel, but to his activity from the 
period of -his first call to his assumption of the leadership in 
Israel (1 Sam.7:3). It is inserted in this place, not merely for 
general reasons, but as connecting the calamities of Aphek 
and the death of Eli with the first revelation made to Samuel. 
The events related in 1 Samuel 4 were the fulfement of 
Samuel’s prophetic message to Eli. At the time of his first 
call, Samuel was not, as popularly supposed, a little child, but 
a lad, or youth; at least, he would be regarded as such in the 
East. [Josephus says that Samuel was then about twelve 
yearsold,] Bvt the revelation made to Samuel when a youth, 
in the tabernacle, was not solitary; it was continuous, The 
message which he delivered to Eli formed the beginning of a 
permanent prophetic activity in Israel. Thus the calamities 
of Aphek were not the sole evidence that he was a true 
prophet of the Lord, Constantly and increasingly was his 
word confirmed, so that not one of his prophetic utterances 
remained unfulfilled. And so all Israel, from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, knew that he was the accredited messenger of the 
Lord. This ‘was a new element in the religious history 
of Israel, Hitherto there had been isolated prophecies,— 
“seers,” but not a “ prophet.” Thus it came that the pro- 
phetic word of Jahveh by Samuel became a new and spiritual 
rallying-point for Israel,—the source of a new spiritual life. 
From this point of view, we can understand the notice of the 
religious condition of the people indicated in 1 Samuel 7 : 2. 
‘More than this,—we can perceive how the loss and tempo- 
rary removal of the ark proved a real benefit. Israel had 

* grown to regard it with superstition, almost as an idol, when 
at Aphek they trusted to it for victory. But its capture by 
the Philistines, and its subsequent history during those 
twenty years and more, would teach them that the ark was 
only the symbol of God’s presence,—his throne when he was 
in Israel. And the prophetic word of Samuel pointed to the 
reality which was the condition of God’s presence in the ark, 

_, without which the symbol or emblem could not be efficient. 

2. To the explanations just offered, it may be well to add 
some further remarks for the proper comprehension of the 
narrative. It will have been inferred that in our view the 
first clause of 1 Samuel 4: 1 really forms part of the third 
chapter. Thus far only do we follow the text of the Greek 
version (the Septuagint), which adds to the closing verse of the 
third chapter the following modified form of 1 Samuel 4: 1, 
ete,: “ And Samuel was accredited to all Israel as a prophet 
of the Lord.” ‘There are other changes about Eli and _his 
sons, These, although they are received by certain modern 
critics, we regard as spurious, and merely a clumsy repetition 
of what had previously been stated. But possibly the first 
clause of 1 Samuel 4:1 may have been designedly put in 
that place, in order the more emphatically to connect the 
narrative that follows with Samuel’s first call. 

This brings up another point. Some difficulty attaches to 
the mention of Shiloh in 1 Samuel 3: 21. There is not any 
evidence that Samuel continued in Shiloh after the capture 
of the ark. ‘Ve mark that on its restoration to Israel it 
seems to have been located at Kirjath-jearim, till fetched 
thence by David (1 Chron. 13 : 5, 6). Some critics have 
accounted for this silence about Shiloh by supposing it to 
have been destrnyed by the Philistines after their victory at 
Aphek. On the other hand, the text seems to imply that 
the residence of Samuel was not in Shiloh. It must, how- 
ever, be added that both these inferences are far from cer- 
tain. If we regard Samuel’s prophetic activity as outside 
Shiloh, 1 Samuel 3: 21 must be treated as an explanatory 
statement, connecting verses 19 and 20 with the account of 
Samuel’s first call to the prophetic office. In that case, the 
second half of verse 21 should be rendered, “ for Jahveh had 
revealed himseli to Samuel in Shiloh by the word of Jahveh.” 
Lastly, if verses 19 and 20 did not refer to a continuous pro- 
phetic activity of Samuel, there would be an absolute gap in 
his history, which would render what follows almost unintel- 
ligible; for, althcagh it is possible that the original text 
may have contained some notice between 1 Samuel 7; 2 and 
8 which has dropped out, we cannot account for the sudden 
appearance of Samuel as acknowledged leader of the people 
(1 Sam. 7: 3), except on the ground of his continued pro- 
phetic activity, as referred to in 1 Samuel 3: 19, 20; 4:1, ete. 

3. To these some further suggestions may be added for the 
better understanding of the narrative in 1 Samuel 4, 

When we read that “Israel went out against the Philis- 





the victorious Philistines had camped. The Israelitish host 
lay close by at a spot where more than twenty. years after- 
wards Samuel, after the victory’over the Philistines, set up 
the memorial-stone of the divine help, the Ebhen haezer 
(1 Sam. 7:12). In 1 Samuel 4:1, the place is designated 
by that name in anticipation, The use of the later name, 
with its reference to the event in which it@riginated, would 
emphasize the contrast between Israel fighting with and 
without the help of God. The place was near Mizpah 
(1 Sam. 7 : 12), to the west or south-west of it. Close by was 

the Aphek already mentioned, probably the same as that in 

Joshua 12 : 18, and not to be confounded with another Aphek, 

near Jezreel (1 Sam, 29: 1). 

It is characteristic of the religious condition of Israel, that 
after their first defeat the elders advised that the ark of God 
should be brought into the camp in the expectation that it 
would save Israel out of the hand of their enemies (1 Sam. 
4:3). We believe that it is to mark alike the folly of Israel 
and the spiritual contrast between their notions and the 
reality that the ark is here for the first time in Scripture 
fully designated as “ the ark of Jahveh, who dweileth [in the 
sense of “ sitteth,” “throneth,” “ abideth” ] on the cherubim.” 
But without his presence the ark was only an empty symbol, 
a channel devoid of water. In point of fact, the Israelitish 
view of the presence of the ark and the help which it was to 
bring was exactly the same as that of the Philistines in whom 
knowledge of its arrival excited analogous fears (vs. 7, 8). 
But, although it is easy to perceive and condemn all this, not 
a few in our own days seem to act on similar notions. - Reli- 
giosity is not religion, and the utmost scrupulousness and 
even reverence in the use of sacred things is compatible with 
an absence of true knowledge or service of God. Yet we 
cannot help feeling that the resort of Israel to the ark, mis- 
taken though it waa, indicates the commencement of a return 
to things God-ordained. Lastly, the manner in which these 
facts are related clearly shows the spiritual views entertained 
by the narrator. Assuredly the ancient religion of Israel 
could not have been as it has pleased some modern critics to 
represent it. On the contrary, the impression left on us by 
this narrative, as by others of kindred character, is that all 
the institutions of Israel were instinct with the realization of 
Jahveh as the living and the true God, 

4. Some notice, however brief, requires to be added of the 
death of Eli. His weakness, his indulgence to his sons, his 
dulness to the divine warning,—in short, all the faults of his 
character and later life,—are almost forgotten in his death. 
Not the mention of all the calamities, of the defeat at Aphek, 
not even of the death of his sons, deals him the death-blow, 
but the tidings of how the ark of God has been captured by 
the Philistines. Like Samson, Eli regains in dying the 
greatness he had lost in life. The after-glow throws bright- 
ness even over the clouded sunset, We love to think of the 
venerable high-priest, so kindly in his dealings with the 
weak, so loving to Samuel, so submissive to the will of God 
even in judgment, as literally killed by his love for the sanc- 
tuary of the Lord. Yet what lessons of warning also to many 
who cannot hate wrong when done by those near and dear to 
them, or by their own people, or it may be by their own reli- 
gious community ; who find reasons and apologies for it, or 
at most rebuke it with bated breath, and still tolerate its con- 
tinuance! It may indeed be doubted whether weakness has 
not wrought more harm than even open sin. And yet firm- 
ness and consistency must not be confounded with harshness 
and bigotry. The difference lies in this,—that in the one the 
main element is man and self; in the other, it is God. 
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THE FATAL OUTCOME OF WEAK 
INDULGENCE. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The first words of verse 1 are closely connected with the 
end of chapter 3, and complete the account of Samuel’s 
inauguration. “The word of the Lord” came to Samuel, 
and “the word of Samuel came to all Israel.” The one clause 
tells of the prophet’s inspiration, the other of his utterance 
and reception by the nation. This bond of union between 
the clauses has been broken by the chapter division, appar- 
ently for the sake of representing the revolt against the 
Philistines as due to Samuel’s instigation. But its being so 
is very doubtful. If God had sent the army into the field, 
he would have prepared it by penitent return to him; for 
victory and defeat does not follow on war which he com- 
mands, Pbobably Samuel’s mission made an unwholesome 
ferment in minds which were quite untouched by its higher 
significance, and so led to a precipitate rebellion, preceded 
by no religious reformation, and therefore sure to fail. It 
was twenty years too soon (1 Sam. 7:3). Samuel took no 











tines to baitle,” we are to understand that this was not an 
_ aggressive movement, but intended to meet an inrdad of the 

Philistines. This is indeed expressly stated in the Greek 
Version (the Septuagint)! We have designated the twofold 
battle thus fough. as that of Aphek, from the place where 
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4 Norz.—It will be seen that Dr. Green takes a different view of this 


_. Movement against the Philistines, and gives his reasons for his con- 
‘Viction.—Tua Epzzoa. 





part in the struggle, and his name is never mentioned till, 
at the end of that period, he emphatically condemns all that 
had been done,-and points the true path of deliverance, in 
“return to the Lord with all your heart.” So the great les- 
| eon of this story is that when Israel fights Philistines, un- 
| bidden and unrepentant, it is sure to be beaten,—a truth with 
manifold wide applications. 
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wards made memorable by a great victory, and by a name 
which lives still as a watchword for hope and gratitude. 
Happy they who at last conquer where they once failed, and 
in the retrospect can say, “ Hitherto the Lord helped,” both 
by defeat and the victory for which defeat prepared a way. 
That opening struggle, bloody and grave as it was, was not 
decisive; for the Israelites regained their fortified camp 
unmolested, and kept together, and kept their communica- 
tions open, as appears from what followed. 

Verses 3 to 5 give us a glimpse into the camp of Israel, 
and verses 6 to 9 one into that of the Philistines. These two 
companion pictures are worth looking at, The two armies 
are very much alike, and we may say that the purpose of the 
picture is to show how Israel was practically heathen, taking 
just the same views of its relation to God which the Philis- 
tines did. Note, too, the absence of central authority. “The 
elders” hold a kind of council. Where were Eli the judge 
and Samuel the prophet? Neither had part in this war. 
The question of the elders was right, inasmuch as it recog- 
nized that the Lord had smitten them, but wrong inasmuch 
as it betrayed that they had not the faintest notion that the 
reason was their own moral and religious apostasy. They 
had not learned the A B C of their history, and of the con- 
ditions of national prosperity. They stand precisely on the 
pagan level, believing in a national God, who ought to help 
his votaries, but from some inexplicable caprice does not; 
or who, perhaps, is angry at the omission of some ritual 
observance, What an answer they would have got if Samuel 
had been there! There ought to have been no need for the 
question, or, rather, there was need for it; but the answer 
ought to have been clear to them; their sin was the all- 
sufficient reason for their defeat. There are plenty of Chris- 
tians, like these elders, who, when they find themselves beaten 
by the world and the Devil, puzzle their brains to invent all 
sorts of reasons for God’s smiting, except the true one,—their 
own departure from him. 

The remedy suggested by the united wisdom of the leaders 
was as heathen as the consultation which resulted in it. “Let 
us send for the ark.” “Those who regarded not the God of 
the ark,” says Bishop Hall, “think themselves safe and 
happy in the ark of God.” They thought, with the con- 
fusion between symbol and reality which runs through all 
heathen worship, and makes the danger of “ images,” whether 
in heathenism or in sensuous Christianity, that if they brought 
the ark, they brought God with it. It was a kind of charm, 
which would help them, they hardly knew how. Its very 
name might have taught them better. They call it “the 
ark of the covenant of the Lord;” -and a covenant has two 
parties to it, and promises favor on conditions: If they had 
kept the conditions, these four thousand corpses would not 
have been lying stiff and stark outside the rude encampment. 
As they did not keep them, bringing the chest which con- 
tained the transcript of them into their midst was but bring- 
ing a witness of their apostasy, not a helper of their feebleness, 
Repentance would have brought God. Dragging the ark 
thither only removed him farther away. We need not‘ be 
too hard upon these people; for the natural disposition of us 
all is to trust to the externals of worship, and to put a punc- 
tilious attention to these in the place of a true cleaving of 
heart to the God who dwells near us, and is in us and on our 
sides, if we cling to him with penitent love. Even God- 
appointed symbols become snares. Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper are treated by multitudes as these elders did the ark. 
The fewer and simpler the outward observances of worship 
are, the less danger is there of the poor sense-bound soul 
tarrying in them, instead of passing by means of them into 
the higher, purer air beyond. What right had these pre- 
sumptuous elders to bring the ark from Shiloh? Eli was its 
guardian ; and he, as appears probable from his anxiety about 
its fate, did not approve of its removal. But “the people” 
took the law into their own hands. There seems some hint 
that their action was presumptuous profanation in the solemn, 
full title given in verse 4: “The ark of the covenant of the 
Lord of hosts which dwelleth between the cherubim,”’—as if 
contrasting his awful majesty, his universal dominion over 
the armies of heaven and the embattled powers of the uni- 
verse, and the dazzling light of that glory, which shone in 
the innermost chamber of the tabernacle, with the unanointed 
hands that presumed to press in thither and drag so sacred a 
thing into the light of common day and the tumult of the 
camp. Nor is the profanation lessened; but rather increased, 
by the priestly attendants, Eli’s two sons, themselves amongst 
the worst men in Israel. When Hophni and Phinehas are 
its priests, the ark can bring no help. Heathenism separates 
religion from morality altogether. In it there is no connec- 
tion between worship and purity, and the Old Testament 
religion for the first time welded these two inseparably 
together. That tumultuous procession from Shiloh, with 
these two profligates fur the priests of God, and the bearers 
thinking that they were sure of their God’s favor now, what- 
ever their sin, shows how completely Israel had forgotten its 
own law, and, whilst professedly worshiping Jehovah, had 
really become a heathen people. The reception of the ark 
with that fierce shout, which echoed among the hills and 
was heard in the Philistines’ encampment, shows the same 
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host had ever looked upon it before, No man ought to have 
seen it then. Once a year, and not without blood sprinkled 
on its cover, the high-priest might look on it through the 
cloud of incense which kept him from death, while all the 
people waited hushed till he came forth, and now it is dragged 
into the camp, and welcomed with a yell of mad delight, as 
a pledge of victory. What could display more strikingly the 
practical heathenism of the people? 

Verses 6 to 9 take us into the other camp, and.show us the 
undisguised heathens. The Philistines think just as the other 
side did, only, in their polytheistic way, they do not use the 
name “Jehovah,” but speak first of “God” and then of 
“ gods” as having arrived inthe camp. The nations dreaded 
each other’s gods, though they worshiped their own ; and the 
Philistines believed quite as much that Jehovah was the 
Hebrews’ God as that Dagon was theirs. There was to be a 
duel then between the two superhuman powers, and the 
vague reports which they had heard of the exodus, nearly 
five hundred years ago, fill the Philistines with panic. They 
had but a confused notion of the facts of that old story, and 
thought that Egypt had met the ten plagues “ in the wilder- 
ness.” The blunder is very characteristic, and helps to show 
the accuracy of our narrative. It would not have occurred 
to a legend-maker. It sounds strange to us that the Philis- 
tines’ belief that the Hebrews’ God had come to their help 
should issue in exhortations to “fight like men.” But poly- 
theism makes that quite a natural conclusion; and there is 
something almost fine in the truculent boldness with which 
they set their teeth for a final struggle. They reiterate to 
one another the charge to “quit themselves like men;” and 
while they do not hide from themselves that the question 
whether they are to be still masters is hanging on the coming 
struggle, a dash of contempt for the “‘ Hebrews” who had 
been their “slaves” is perceptible. 

According to verse 10, the Philistines appear to have 
begun the attack, perhaps taking the enemy by surprise. 
The rout this time was complete. The grim catalogue of 
disaster in verses 10 and 11 is strangely tragic in its dreadful, 
monotonous plainness, each clause adding something to the 
terrible story, and each linked to the preceding by a 
simple “and.” The Israelites seem to have been scattered. 
“They fled, every man to his tent.’ The army, with little 
cohesion and no strong leaders, melted away. The ark was 
captured, and its two unworthy attendants slain. Bringing 
it had not brought God, then. It was but a chest of shittim- 
wood, with two slabs of lettered stone in it,—and what help 
was in that? But its capture was the sign that the covenant 
with Israel was for the time annulled. The whole frame- 
work of the nation was disorganized. The keystone was 
struck out of their worship, and they had fallen, by their 
own sin, to the level of the nations, and even below these; 
for they had their gods, but Israel had turned away from its, 
and he had departed from them. Superstition fancied that 
the presence of the ark secured to impenitent men the favor 
of God; but it was no superstition which saw in its absence 
from Shiloh his averted face. 

Is there in poetry or drama a more vivid and pathetic 
passage than the closing verses of this lesson, which tell of 
the panting messenger and the old blind Eli? Eben-ezer 
cannot have been very far from Shiloh, for the fugitive had 
seen the end of the fight, and reached the city before night. 
He came with the signs of mourning, and, as it would appear 
from verse 13, passed the old man at the gate without paus- 
ing, and burst into the city with his heavy tidings. One 
can almost hear the shrill shrieks of wrath and despair 
which first told Eli that something was wrong. Blind and 
unwieldy and heavy-hearted, he sst by the gate to which the 
news would first come; but yet he is the last to hear,—per- 
haps because all shrank from telling him, perhaps because 
in the confusion no one remembered him. Only after he had 
asked the meaning of the tumult, of which his foreboding 
heart and conscience told him the meaning before it was 
spoken, is the messenger brought to the man to whom he 
should have gone first. How touchingly the story pauses, 
even at this crisis, to paint the poor old man! A stronger 
word is used to describe his blindness than in 1 Samuel 3: 2, 
as the Revised Version shows. His fixed eyeballs were sight- 
less now; and there he sat, dreading and longing to hear. 
The fugitive’s account of himself is shameless in its avowal 
of his cowardice, and prepares Eli for the worst. But note 

how gently and with a certain dignity he speaks, crushing 
down his anxiety,—“ How went the matter, my son?” Then, 
with no gentler circumlocution, nor veiling, out comes the 
whole dismal story once again. Eli spoke no more. His 
sons’ death was the sign given him years before that the 
threatenings against his house should be fulfilled; but even 
that blow he can bear. But the capture of the ark is more 
than a personal sorrow, and the start of horror overbalances 
him, and he falls from his seat (which probably had no back 
o it), and diés, silent, of a broken neck and a broken heart. 
His forty years of judgeship ended thus, He was in many 
respects good and lovable, gentle, courteous, devout. His 
kindly treatment of Hannah, his fatherly training of Samuel, 
his submission to the divine message through Samuel, his 
‘wembling for the ark. bis death at the news of its being 
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taken, all indicate a character of real sweetness and true 
godliness. But all was marred by a fatal lack of strong, 
stern resolve to tolerate no evil which he ought to suppress. 
Good, weak men, especially when they let foolish tenderness 
hinder righteous severity, bring terrible evils on themselves, 
their families, and their nation. It was Eli who, at bottom, 
was the cause of the defeat and the disasters which slew his 
sons and broke his own heart. Nothing is more cruel than 
the weak indulgence which, when men are bringing a curse 
on themselves by their sin, “restrains them not.” 
Manchester, England. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The word of Samuel came to all Israel (v. 1). When God 
chooses one man to be his messenger, it is even more impor- 
tant to that man that he gives his message to others, than 
that he receives it for them. If he had not received the 
message from God, he would have no responsibility for its 
delivery as from God; but, having received it for others, he 
must make it known accordingly, or be faithless to his trust, 
and be a means of loss to those whom he might have bene- 
fited. Whatever of knowledge or of property we have re- 
ceived from God, we have received as a trust from him to be 
used in behalf of those whom he loves, and whom we may 
reach and help by means of that which he has committed to 
us. All Israel received a share of that which God revealed 
to Samuel. How many of God’s people have received a fair 
share of that which God has given to you to be used for them ? 

When they joined battle, Israel was smitten before the Philis- 
tines. ... The elders of Israel said, Wherefore hath the Lord 
smitten us to-day before the Philistines? (vs. 2, 3.) It was not 
that the Philistines were God’s people, and that the Israelites 
were not; nor was it that the Lord was on the side of the 
Philistines in the battle where they were triumphant; but 
it was that there was some good reason why the Lord did 
not permit his people to be victorious just then, and did per- 
mit the Philistines to be. And as it was then, so it is in 
many a battle fought between God’s people and his and their 
enemies. The victorious party is not always thé party 
which is in the right, whether it be in a state or a national 
election involving important moral issues, or in a conflict of 
diplomacy or of arms between separate nations. But there 
is always a good reason why the party that is on the right 
side is defeated in any battle with its opponents; and there 
is wisdom in going to the Lord after such a defeat, with the 
question, ‘“‘ Wherefore hath the Lord smitten us to-day before 
the Philistines?” 

Let us fetch the ark of the covenant of the Lord out of Shiloh 
unto us, that it may come among us, and save us out of the hand 
of our enemies. It was not the Lord, but the ark of the Lord, 
that was turned to as a means of rescue by the elders of 
Israel. And in this act those elders made the mistake that 
has been made over and over again from that day to the 
present. They put their confidence in a sign and symbol, 
rather than in that which was signified and symbolized. It 
is not the church-building, nor the certificate of church-mem- 
bership, nor the crucifix, nor the Catechism, nor the Bible 
itself, that is the source of salvation; but it is God who 
saves, and it is to God that he who would be saved should 
turn for salvation. Jesus Christ is the appointed Saviour, 
and he who would be saved must seek and accept salvation 
from him alone, 

When the ark of the covenant of the Lord came into the camp, 
all Israel shouted with a great shout, so that the earth rang again 
(v. 5). Enthusiasm and strong feeling are not the truest test 
of religious sentiment. Men may be ready to shout them- 
selves hoarse under the impulse of emotion which has no 
basis in principle, but which is inspired by an unreasoning 
hope or by purely personal animosity. Nor does loud shout- 
ing win the battles of life. Many a pastor or superintendent 
makes the mistake of caring more for some means of arousing 
those before him to a show of strong feeling, than of bringing 
them to look calmly at their needs and their duties, as pre- 
paratory to that course of action which God’s word points 
them to as the right one. It is better to have one’s people 
quietly convinced of what they ought to do, and quietly 
determined that they will do just that, than to have them 
shout with so great a sh®ut that the earth rings again, while 
they are on the verge of being defeated in a conflict where 
by God’s help they might have won. 

The Philistines... said,... Who shall deliver us out of the 
hand of these mighty gods? ... Be strong, and quit yourselves 
like men, O ye Philistines: ... quit yourselves like men, and 
fight. And the Philistines fought, and Israel was smitten (vs. 
7-10). Sincerity and dead earnestness are a power in this 
world, even when they are exercised on the side of wrong. 
Those Philistines believed that they were fighting against 
gods as well as men; but they had a purpose of victory, and 
they felt a responsibilityfor its achieving. It is not said 
that they shouted as loud as the Israelites; but it would 
appear that they fought harder, There is a lesson to the 
Lord’s people in this fact, It is not well for us to be on the 
wrong side, but it is well for us to be as courageous and as 





determined on the right side as our opponents are on the 


wrong side. “Quit yourselves like men, and fight,” is aa 
good counsel to the Lord’s people as it is to the Lord’s 
enemies. 

Eli sat upon his seat by the way side watching: for his heart 
trembled for the ark of God. ... He that brought the tidings... 
said, Israel is fled before the Philistines, ... thy two sons also... 
are dead, and the ark of God is taken (vs. 18-17). If Eli had 
been faith-filled and faithful, he would not have had any 
anxiety about the ark of God; his heart would not have 
trembled in dread of any approaching disaster. It was 
because he had not been true, and because he knew that 
Israel was faithless, that he feared the consequences of neg- 
lect and transgression. But his anxious trembling lessened 
those consequences not a whit; averted no peril from Israel, 
from his sons, from the ark he had been set to guard. 
Anxiety in itself never averts evil. Dreading the harvest 
of sinning does not change the sure progress of growth and 
fruitage from the seed which has been sown. If trembling 
hearts and fearful minds could prove a safeguard, many an 
evil-doer, who has already met his sad deserts, would have 
gone scot-free; and many another, who is now in mental tor- 
ture, would find an immunity which he does not hope for. 
God is not mocked by a remorseful anxiety, nor does he 
ever mistake it for submissive penitence. 

And it came to pass, when he made mention of the ark of God, 
that he fell from off his seat backward,...and his neck brake, 
and he died (v.18). It seemed to Eli that-he had nothing 
else to live for now. And things did look dark. But Eli’s 
despair did not restore the ark to Israel, did not change 
defeat to victory, did not bring back his dead sons to life 
again; nor did it restore the sheen to his own tarnished 
name. It was no credit to Eli to despair, in that darkest 
hour of his misused life. His death gave him no place like 
Samson’s in the inspired record of the heroes of faith. When 
Samson saw that his life had proved a failure, he turned to 
God in dependent, trustful faith, and asked that his poor 
wreck of a life might be used to the honor of God’s name, 
and to the overthrow of God’s enemies; and so he died to a 
better purpose than he had lived. But Eli having neglected 
his life duties, simply gave up his life, or lost it, in despair, 
That act neither honored God nor improved his own record. 
It is one thing to put the wreck of a life at God's service; it 
is a very different thing to give the wreck of a life to despair, 
The poorest thing in the world to do in the hour of greatest 
gloom, is to despair. It is no credit to the one who despairs, 
It can prove of no service to anybody else. Whatever has 
happened, no good can come of despairing. If you should 
ever be in as bad a case as Eli’s, at least see to it that you 
improve on his record—by not breaking your neck in despair, 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D, 


Good men may have serious defects. A ruler of a nation 
may not rule his sons. General goodness does not save from 
particular judgments. After a double warning, (1 Sam. 
2:34; 3:13), Eli did neither restrain his sons nor put 
them out of the office. But God did both. Hophni the 
fighter, and Phinehas the brazen-mouthed, died in one day, 
and the indulgent father also, twenty years after the warning... 
For the sons we have no regret. Such lives ought to be 
short. But for the kind father, pious, loving God’s cause so 
that he fell and died at no calamity till he heard the ark of 
God was taken, we have the profoundest sympathy. Had 
he had another Hannah instead of, in all probability, some 
heathen Jezebel, to mother his boys, it would have been very 
different. God holds parents largely accountable for their 
children. He blessed Abraham, who could “command his 
children and his household after him;” and he made an end 
of Eli’s home “because his sons made themselves accursed, 
and he frowned not on them.” 

Israel went out to battle trusting in God, carrying his ark, 
and led by priests. It had not been the custom to take the 
ark out to battle, but they thought God would be compelled 
to take care of his own ark and them too. But he cares no 
more for sacred things and men than vile, if the holiness is 
gone out. God gave space for repentance in punishing the 
people for their sins. 

The first battle inflicted a loss of four thousand. Then 
after they presumed upon the ark, the loss was thirty thou- 
sand. Twenty years after, they learned, under Samuel, to so 
truly trust in God as to get a great victory over the same 
enemies in the same place. , 

Denver, Colo. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


God is wondrously patient. For full twenty years after he 
had warned*Eli that the conduct of his sons was sure to end 
in ruin, he waited. Thesons never turned from their horrible 
evil, but blasphemed the name and worship of Jehovah with 
their vile lives and deeds. The tabernacle became a dwelling. 
place of lust and violence. Horrible evils were carried on 
there,—not in spite of, but in the very name of religion. At 





last the end came; and our lesson of to-day gives an account 
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__ of the way in which it overtook Israel. The Philistines had 
gained a victory over Israel, and, as a result, the Israelites 
had bethought themselves of the ark, and had sent to fetch 
it to the camp, so that the next day, under its protectioa, 
they might with better success renew the contest. It never 
seems to have occurred to them that not in the ark, but in 
the presence of Jehovah, whom the ark represented, lay their 
hope. They had grown so utterly gross in their conceptions 
of things religious, that they mistook the type for the reality. 
When the ark arrived in the camp, there was great joy, 
because they thought that now victory was certain. In the 
camp of the Philistines, on the other hand, there was great 
dismay, for they thought that their chances were decidedly 
worse than they had been the day before. They braced them- 
selves, however, and that day they fought like men, and gained 
a most signal victory,—insomuch that the hosts of Israel were 
smitten, and fled, and the two priests who led them bit the 
dust, and, last but not least, the ark of God was captured. 
Poor Eli was sitting anxiously in the gate of the city, for his 
heart trembled for the safety of the ark. It is a pity that 
his heart had not trembied for the safety of Israel before this. 
Then there would have been no danger for the ark this day. 
At length there came a man, running, who announced the 
result of the battle in one breath. As the old man heard of 
the disaster that had befallen the ark, it was too much for him, 
and he fell over backward, and his neck broke, and he died. 

From this story it will not be difficult to draw a very protit- 
able lesson for our guidance. It tells of a harvest that had 
long been predicted, and that at length was reaped. A far 

better golden textthan that picked out by the Committee, 
would have been: “Be not deceived; God is not mocked: 
for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap” (Gal. 
6:7); or, perhaps even better than that, Hosea 8:7: “They 
have sown the wind, and they shall reap the whirlwind.” See, 
now, the various harvests that were reaped that day. 

1. Israei reaped a great harvest. How did this come about? 
Not surely because Israel had not enough men with whom to 
fight! For Gideon, with a much smaller body of men, had 
ence defeated a much larger army than the Philistines had 
that day. Nor was it because God was not able to maintain 
the dignity of his own ark, For soon after this, without any 
urmy at all, he forced the Philistines to send back the ark,— 
and so plagued them that they were only too thankful to get 
rid of it. No; Israel reaped defeat that day because for years 
they had sown disobedience. Kecall to the scholars’ minds 
what Joshua had said to Israel, years before this: “ Observe 
to do according to all that is written [in the law], for then 
thou shalt make thy way prosperous” (Josh. 1: 8). Asoften 
before, so now, Israel forgot that which was fundamental in 
the command of God, and the result was that as she sowed, 
so she had to reap. 

2. Hophni and Phinehas reaped a great harvest that day. 
Rapacious, licentious, blasphemous; they had profaned holy 
things, and that for many years current, so that at last they 
probably thought that God would not act, even if they forgot 
all decency, and rivaled the heathen in their sins, Because 
sentence against their evil work was not executed speedily, 
therefore their heart was fully set in them to do evil (Eccl. 
8:11). So far had they gone, that they in common with 
Israel forgot that the ark was only a symbol of the divine 
presence, and that, if they so acted as to forfeit the real 
presence of God, nc number of arks could save them. Such 
being the case, no wonder that their fate was what it was. 
We are rather surprised at the long-suffering of God, which 
waited so long before it struck at theirsin. But their destruc- 
tion slumbered not, and, when patience ceased to be a virtue, 
then it came to an end, and the two brothers fell victims to 
their own sin, 

3. Eli reaped a sad harvest. His fate was by no means as 
dark as that of his two sons; for he was a godly man, though 
weak. His heart was right, after all, and he was more 
anxious for the welfare of the ark than for that of his wicked 


to reap it to-day. Well, they will reap it some day, unless 
they fall in with God’s plan and repent of their sins, and tarn 
to him for pardon. Then, and then only, will the nature of 
the harvest change. Repent, and then the appropriate har- 
vest is one of pardon. 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Who was the child to whom the Lord spoke in the night? 
What was the name of the high-priest with whom Samuel 
lived? Our lesson to-day is about the old priest, and the 
time is just twenty years after the Lord called Samuel. 

Enemies Against Israel.—God’s chosen people had many 
enemies. There were strong fighting people who had lived 
in the land even before the Jews came there. God promised 
that if his people would obey and serve him, he would keep 
them safe from the heathen nations all around them. Did 
they always obey? About the same year that Hannah was 
praising God for the gift of the son she had prayed for, the 
people of Israel had been so wicked that sorrow and trouble 
were coming upon the whole nation. God is good to those 
who trust-in him; but he will punish sin, and his word is sure. 
About that very time, we read, “the children of Israel did 
evil again in the sight of the Lord; and the Lord delivered 
them into the. hand of the Philistines forty years.” Yet, 
while God punished, he was raising up a prophet,—the boy 
who lived with Eli, who was to be a teacher and a help to 
bring them back to the service of God in after years. In 
some places they had learned to worship strange gods and 
the idols of the heathen ;, they neglected or forgot the God of 
their fathers, and punishment. came surely. Who was the 
strong man whom the Philistines bound and made blind? 
He often fought against the Philistines? How did God 
answer his last prayer, and give him strength to destroy 
thousands of them? When Eli was a very old man, and 
Samuel was more than thirty years old, the Philistine sol- 
diers came and pitched their tents in a strong place, ready 
for war, near to the Israelites’ camp, about twenty miles 
from Shiloh. Where did Samuel live with Eli? What 
was kept at Shiloh ? 

A Battle.—“ The Philistines put themselves in array against 
Israel.” What does that mean? They stood together with 
swords and spears and arrows, ready to fight. “ When they 
joined battle,” Israelites and Philistines fought against each 
other. The Israelites were conquered, and four thousand of 
their army were killed. God had promised to make their ene- 
mies flee before them, if they would obey; but, if they would 
not keep his commandments, he said plainly, ‘“ Ye shall beslain 
before your enemies.” It was so; four thousand men lay 
dead in the field, and proved how surely God will punish sin 
and fulfil his word. 

Save Us.—That was the desire and cry of elders and people. 
Why has the Lord smitten us? they asked. Why has he let 
the Philistines conquer us? Did they think of their sins, 
and confess to him, and pray for forgiveness, because of their 
repentance? No; not one word of blame to themselves, not 
a prayer for God’s mercy, but a plan of their own making, 
They remembered the ark of the covenant that was kept in 
Shiloh. Let us send for the ark, they said, that “it may 
save us out of the hand of our enemies.” Where were the 
golden figures of angels with bowed heads? Where had 
God promised to meet with his people? What was their 
part of the covenant? Not one word was said of his cove- 
nant, or the mercy-seat, or sacrifice, or the blood-sprinkled 
altar. They knew that their enemies took their gods into 
battle with them; often some image was carried as soldiers 
now carry a flag, or as the Romans carried an eagle on their 
banners. Instead of trusting in God, who taught them that 
the golden ark was to be the sign of his presence with them, 





sons. Still, his fate was sad, Compare his end with that of 
Joshua, and you will realize what a vast difference there was 
between the two, One went out ina blaze of glory, while 
the other was darkened by an eclipse. His sowing in the 
education of his sons had been very faulty, and he had been 
duly warned, but in vain. As a result, he too had to reap a 
haYvest of the same kind that he had sown. Now God’s laws 
are ever the same. . Men may think that he has changed, but 
he has not, Or they may think that he will make an excep- 
tion in their case; but they are mistaken. God makes no 
exceptions. Sow to the flesh,—reap corruption. Sow to 
the spirit,—reap everlasting life. This was the law then, 
and this is the law to-day. There never was any excep- 
tion to this rule, and there never will be. The young 
man who hopes that God’s laws will be reversed for his sake, 
is relying on a vai hope. Though God may seem for a 
while to be acting on a different basis, and may stay his judg- 
ments, as he did in the case of these two men, for twenty 
years and more, the end is as sure as the rising of the sun. 
“Be not deceived.” If not in time, then in eternity, 
the reckoning will come; and when it comes, it will be 


seen that the harvest is exactly comimensurate with the sow- 
img. Let the teacher ask the scholars what the legitimate 
“barvest of their present lives would be, if they were obliged 
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and of his covenant to bless them if they obeyed, they thought 
the ark would save by making their enemies afraid; or per- 
haps they thought God would not let the ark be touched by 
heathen hands, and so it would save them. 

The Ark in the Cump.—They sent to Shiloh to have the 
ark brought to the battle-field, and Eli’s two sons, the priests, 
came with the ark. Was it right to move the ark without 
the command or consent of God? It was brought into the 
camp, among all the crowd of soldier$ and people. How glad 
they were to see it! They had been taught to believe it was 
a holy thing; they believed it could save them; and when 
they saw its blue cover, and knew it was the holy ark of gold 





in their midst, they shouted until the earth trembled almost, 
and the voices rang again, so that the Philistines heard and 
were afraid. What did the Philistines say? Even the 
heathen had heard of the trne God who had so often saved 
| his people and sent trouble on their enemies. ‘“ God is come 
| into the camp,” they said ; “ who shall deliver us out of the 
hand of these mighty gods?” Then they reminded each 
other of the stories they had heard, how the God of Israel 
had sent all manner of plagues upon their enemies when he 
delivered his people from Egypt. Fear did not make cowards 
of the Philistines; they knew they must fight or die, and 
they said one to another, “ Be strong, and quit yourselves 
like men,” 











- Another Battle —In two or three days after the first battle 
they fought again, How wild and fierce the Philistines were, 
and the Israelites were afraid! Hundreds and thousands 
were killed. Did they stand by the holy ark, and say they 
might die, but they would never forsake it? No, no;. they 
saw many killed, more and more all around them, and 
they ran, every man trying to get away to run to his own 
home. The Philistines killed more and more, until thirty 
thousand men lay dead,—thirty thousand from the army of 
Israel. Years after, in one of the Psalms, the story was 
written how God led his people, and how, when they sinned, 
he punished them; and of this very battle we read, “ They 
provoked him to anger: . . . so that he forsook the tabernacle 
of Shiloh, the tent whieh he placed among men: ... he gave 
his people over also unto the sword.” 

A Messenger.—Eli, the old priest, sat in his seat by the gate 
in Shiloh, where he had judged Israel for many years. - He 
was ninety-eight years old and blind. .He knew the ark of 
God had been taken from Shiloh, perhaps without his con- 
sents but his sons did not care for that. Eli sat anxiously, 
and many people with him, sadly waiting for news from the 
war. The greatest sorrow of the blind old priest was, that 
“his heart trembled for the ark of God.” He heard a strange 
commotion, voices and flying feet; but he could not see, as 
others did, a man swiftly running towards them with his 
clothes torn, and dust on his head, hurried signs of deepest 
sorrow. Eli heard cries and groans, and asked the meaning. 
Four dreadful things the messenger had to tell him. “ Israel 
is fled,”"—Eli knew they had been conquered; “a great 
slaughter,’—Eli did not know how many thousands; “thy 
two sons also... are dead,”—not a word or a groan, but there 
was something worse even than that: “the ark of God is 
taken.” Eli could bear no more; fainting, he fell from his 
stone seat, his neck was broken,—he was dead. Forty years 
he had judged Israel, had watched the ark of God, had loved 
the service of the tabernacle; but he had not taught his 
wicked sons to honor God, to be true in heart and word, or 
to obey the fifth commandment. Because their father was 
high-priest, and because they served in the tabernacle, did 
not keep them from sin nor its sure punishment. 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
CANON OF DURHAM. 


Tue BatTiite-Grounp.—Sharon had long been over- 
run by the Philistines; but the hill country of Benjamin, 
with its labyrinth of little hills and interlacing valleys, pre- 
sented little to tempt invaders, and afforded a center and 
rallying place for the oppressed., Even to this day the dis- 
trict is studded with villages, poor: indeed, yet populous, 
rarely visited, and whose existence is little suspected by the 
crowd of travelers who yearly cross the hill country from 
Jerusalem to Galilee. Several Christian villages have con- 
trived in these obscure nooks to maintain their existence for 
centuries. Here the invaders coming up from the plain 
were met, but speedily routed the untrained levies of the 
mountaineers. ‘These were not lacking in courage, and de- 
termined to try the fortune of war again. But the Philis- 
tines, as was their wont, had brought their idol-gods with 
them into the battle-field. Would not Israel be successful if 
they, too, had the visible presence of their God, Jehovah, in 
their midst? Let us bear in mind that this was a period of 
the darkest ignorance ; and no wonder, then, that Israel had 
yielded to the influence of surrounding idolaters, and had 
begun to attach the actual presence of Jehovah to the visible 
symbol of the ark of the Lord, bétween the overshadowing 
cherubim of which he was supposed to dwell. His presence 
must bring victory ; and therefore at once messengers are des- 
patched for the ark, which, with its priestly attendants, 
Hophni and Phinehas, is carried in a few hours across the 
hills to the camp, with a welcome so that “the earth 
rang again.” 

“Tur ARK OF THE LorD was ComsE.”—The superstition 
was a widespread one. In every story of ancient warfare we 
find some sacred symbol borne in the center of the host. 
Sparta and Tegea each alike believed that the army in the 
center of which were carried the bones of Orestes must be 
the victor. Still more famous was the Trojan Palladium, the 
image of the patron goddess of Troy, the possession of which 
secured the safety of the city, andy which was therefore 
stolen by Ulysses, Athens in like manner believed in immu- 
nity from capture while she possessed her Palladium. In- 
deed, a like belief runs down the pages of history. In the 
wars of England and Scotland, the holy “ Rood” of Scotland 
was held to be an invincible banner, and as such was borne 
by the Scottish hosts to England; but, captured by Lord 
Neville at the battle of Durham, it hungin Durham Cathedral 
until the Commissioners of King Henry VIII. consigned the 
priceless silver plate to the melting-pot. Bat all was‘in - 
vain. Israel was to be taught that the presence of the Lord 
was a spiritual presence, and that he would hide his face 
even from his own children when they had disobeyed him, 
The same evening the news is brought to Shiloh that the 





tabernacle is to remain desolate, for the ark is taken, The 















aged priest, who has sat, like an Eastern chieftain would 
to-day, on a mastaba, or stone seat, in the open space just 
inside the town, waiting to hear the news, is startled by the 
ringing wail as the messenger of wo rushes up. He bears 
up to hear of the defeat of the army and the death of his 
sons; but at the climax—“the ark of God is taken”—he 
falls heavily from his seat, unable to survive the loss of the 
symbol of the presence of the Lord. 

The College, Durham, England. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE MESSAGE OF DOOM. 





ISRAEL IS FLED. 
MANY ARE SLAIN. 
THY SONS ARE DEAD. 
THE ARK IS TAKEN. 





SIN... BRINGETH FORTH DEATH. 


OBEDIENCE. 
PLEASURE. 
GRACE. 
ASTER. 


HINTS FOR’ LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ God is the refuge of his saints.’ 

“Stand up!—stand up for Jesus!” 

“ Awake, my soul, lift up thine eyes.” 

** Awake, our souls; away, our fears.” 
“Stand up, my soul, shake off thy fears.” 
“ Oft in danger, oft in woe.” 

“Soldiers of Christ, arise.” 

“Brethren, while we sojourn here.” 














MAN’S 
GOD'S 
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ISRAEL'S 




















QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


Why was Samuel reluctant to show his first vision to Eli? 
How should we receive chastisement from the Lord? (1 Sam. 
3: 18.) What influence did the Lord give Samuel in his 
own nation? (1 Sam. 3; 19-21.) How.may we best secure 
influence over the minds of men? Why only should we 
desire it? Under what oppression was Israel suffering when 
Samuel began his public career? (v. 1.) Why did the Lord 
so often deliver them into the hands of their en€mies? 
(Judg. 18:1.) By whom had he held the Philistines in 
check for twenty years previous to Eli’s death? (Judg. 16: 
30, 31.). When and how did Eben-ezer obtain its name? 
(1 Sam..7: 12.) What is the frequent experience of God’s 
children in their conflict with the enemies of righteousness? 
(v: 2.) What inquiry should they make in every case of 
defeat? (v. 3, f. c.) Name some of the reasons why we 
suffer defeat (Exod. 23 : 24, 82, 33; Judg. 2: 20-23; 2 Cor. 
6:17). What preliminary step is often disregarded? (Num. 
27:21.) What great mistake is constantly made? (Isa. 31: 
1, 3; Psa. 20:7.) What mistake did the Israelites make on 
the occasion of this lesson? (v. 3, l.c.) Was their design to 
force God to the defense of the ark, or was their confidence 
in the ark itself? What result did they certainly expect? 
(vs. 4, 5.) How do the enemies of righteousness really 
regard the true God? (vs. 6-8.) 

What was the result of the battle in which the ark was 
exposed? (vs. 9-11.) Did, or did not, Eli approve of this 
use of the ark? (vs. 12,13.) Why did he not prevent its 
removal? Name something sacred given into our custody 
(Jude 3). In every conflict, should our own or our Lord’s 
interests be our chief concern? (vs. 14-18.) Of what was 
the death of Hephni and Phinehas a sign? (1 Sam. 2: 33, 
34.) What is the most prolific source of sorrow which this 
world knows? (1 Sam. 3:13, 1.¢.) Is it, or is it not, possi- 
ble to train a child to uniform obedience before three years 
of age? How early can profound reverence be developed, 
and a love for God and things holy be enkindled? How can 
these ends be reached without the use of the rod? Was the 
ark a blessing, or a curse, to God’s enemies? 
what place was it returned? (1 Sam. 6: 1, 21.) 

Philadelphia. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Dr. McLaren summarizes the teachings of this Old Testa- | 


ment narrative, when he says: “The great lesson of this 


story is, that when Israel fights Philistines, unbidden and | 


unrepentant, it is sure to be beaten,—a truth with manifold 
wide applications.” 

Israel represents the Lord’s people. The Philistines are 
the enemies of the Lord and of his people. If those who 
count themselves the Lord’s people are wrong in spirit and 
in conduct when they stand over against the Lord’s enemies, 
they are liable to be beaten. even though they have unfail- 
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ing confidence in their cause, and even though the Lord’s 
interests would seem to be bound up in their success. 

In the lesson-narrative Israel was recognized as the Lord’s 
people. The Philistines understood that they were fighting 
against the Lord in fighting Israel. The ark of the covenant 
of the Lord was with Israel. But the Philistines triumphed 
over Israel; they captured the ark of the covenant, and the 
Lord’s cause seemed defeated. The reason for this was that, 
from the home of the high-priest down to the homes of the 
common people, the covenant with the Lord had been disre- 
garded, and the spirit and conduct of Israel was. no longer 
such as to separate that people wholly from those peoples 
who knew not the Lord. 

There was still left in Israel a superstitious regard for the 
material symbol of the divine presence, and as Dr. McLaren 
quotes Bishop Hall in saying, “Those who regarded not the 
God of the ark thought themselves safe and happy in the 
ark of God.” But reliance on a symbol of truth is a very 
different thing from reliance on the truth symbolized. This 
is well emphasized by the several lesson-writers. Says Dr. 
Green: “They could not expect too much from God’s om- 
nipotent arm. Their fatal mistake was in concluding that 
the saving presence of God was inseparably linked with its 
outward symbol. If the ark came, it would save them. They 
were oblivious of their own repeated breaches of the cove- 
nant, in consequence of which God was now alienated from 
them [or they were now separated from God], so that they 
could no longer claim the promises of the covenant, but had 
made themselves obnoxious to its penalty.” “ Religiosity is 
not religion,” says Dr. Edersheim; “ and the utmost scrupu- 


compatible with an absence of true knowledge or service of 
God.” Bishop Warren adds, that God “cares no more for 
sacred things than for vile, if the holiness is gone out.” 

The application of this teaching to the people of our own 
day is obvious. The Israelites were much like ourselves in 
this thing. ‘“ We need not be too hard upon these people,” 
says Dr. McLaren; “for the natural disposition of us all is 
to trust to the externals of worship, and to put a punctilious 
attention to these, in the place of a true cleaving of heart to 
the God who dwells near us, and is in us and on our sides, if 
we cling to him with penitent love. Even God-appointed 
symbols become snares, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are 
treated by multitudes as these elders did the ark. The fewer 
and simpler the outward observances of worship are, the less 
danger is there of the poor sense-bound soul tarrying in them, 
instead of passing by means of them into the higher, purer 
air beyond.” And Dr. Green adds, concerning this error: 
“Tt is the error of those who busy themselves with the ex- 
ternals of religion to the neglect of its spirit; who fancy 
themselves sure of the Divine favor because they are out- 
wardly connected with the church, or attend upon its sacred 
ordinances.” 

Now, as then, men often wonder that their church does 
not make better progress against the world, that their politi- 
cal party fares so hard in its ordinary conflicts with its oppo- 
nents, or that they themselves fail to gain character or to 
have true success in the struggles of daily life. They ask 
why God fails them, instead of asking wherein they have 
failed God. As Dr. McLaren puts it: “There are plenty of 
Christians, like these elders, who, when they find themselves 
beaten by the world and the Devil, puzzle their brains to 
invent all sorts of reasons for God’s smiting, except the true 
one,—their own departure from him.” 

Dr. Schauffler sums up the applications of the lesson-teach- 
ings when he says: “God’s laws are ever the same. Men 
may think that he has changed; but he has not. Or they 
may think that he will make an exception in their case; but 
they are mistaken, God makes no exceptions. Sow to the 
flesh,—reap corruption. Sow to the spirit,—reap everlasting 
life. This was the law then, and this is the law to-day. 
There never was any exception to this rule, and there never 
will be. The young man who hopes that God’s laws will be 
reversed for his sake, is relying on a vain hope. Though 
God may seem for a while to be acting on a different basis, 
and may stay his judgments, as he did in the case of these 
two men [the sons of Eli], for twenty years and more, the 
end is as sure as the rising of the sun. ‘Be not deceived,’ 
If not in time, then in eternity, the reckoning will come; 
and when it comes, it will be seen that the harvest is exactly 
commensurate with the sowing.” 


ADDED POINTS. 

It is one thing to be called the Lord’s people. 
another to be the people of the Lord. 
| Israel which are of Israel.” 

If the Lord chastens his people, or permits them to be 
smitten, there is a good reason for his course. It is well to 
learn what that reason is, or to recognize the reason when it 
| is already known. 
| Men are readier to say, “Let us bring the Lord to us,” 
than to say, “Let us return to the Lord.” But to say that 
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we will change the Lord is one thing; to change him is not 
| $0 easy. 

To be the sons of those who are high in the church does 
| not in itself secure a godly life, or a hope of salvation. 





lousness and even reverence in the use of sacred things is. 








’ Ill news flies fast. And no one is readier to carry 
it will sadden hearts, than a coward. 

Disaster may come for a time to those who call themselves 
the Lord’s representatives. Triumph for a season may be 
gained by those who call themselves the Lord’s enemies, 
But the Lord is never in extremity; and his enemies shall 
not have permanent victory. 
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WAYS OF WORKING. 


_———— 


A METHOD OF CONDUCTING THE HOME 
DEPARTMENT OF THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


BY THE REV. HORACE G, HOADLEY. 


Last week’s issue of The Sunday School Times con- 
tained a method of organizing the Home Department of 
the Sunday-school. This week, the intention is to state 
in detail how the Home Department may be conducted 
so as not to neglect any of the small details upon which 
its success depends. It cannot be conducted by direct 
correspondence with the members. Those who need 
instruction most would not reply. Not that they would 
determine not to, but they would simply letitgo. They 
are not used to that method of communication. Some 


one must go to see them. It would be impracticable for . 


the superintendent and the assistant superintendent to 
make so many calls. Besides, it is better to enlist the 
co-operation of more persons. This shows the necessity 
and value of the committee spoken of last week. But the 
committee, too, need to be encouraged, and reminded of 
their duties in detail. Consequently, a quarterly meeting 
of the committee is an essential part of the plan. 

The object is to make such an arrangement that the 
superintendent (and when I say superintendent I mean 
the superintendent and the assistant) will not have to 
make any callsin order to do the regular work,—not even 
upon the members of the committee. The committee 
must make the calls, and bring the reports and money 
to the superintendent. Then they must come to meet 
the superintendent at the quarterly meetings Thus it 
will be practicable for the superintendent to attend to the 
whole,—that is, keep the whole in order. At best, the 
superintendent will have enough outside work of ap 
irregular nature to attend to, in supplying the places of 
members of the committee. 

Once a quarter, the superintendent and the committee 
make their round of duties. In enumerating these in 
detail, I begin three weeks before the end of the quarter. 
This enumeration may serve as a memorandum which 
will ensure the timely performance of every minute part, 
and thus save much extra work. 

I. Immediately after the quarterly meeting, the super- 
intendent 

1. Sends for quarterlies for the next quarter, and for 
report cards, if necessary. 

2. He revises and prints on the copygraph, or some 
other copying apparatus, the quarterly letter which is 
to be circulated among the members. 

8. When the quarterlies come, he writes the dates and 
the names of the members on the report-cards, and ties 
them into the quarterlies, to prevent the loss of the report- 
card during the quarter. 

4. He makes a bundle for each member of the com- 
mittee. This bundle contains the quarterlies for the 
members on her list, the quarterly letters,—one for each 
family,—and the list of members upon which the mem- 
ber of the committee is to make her report. 

5. These bundles he hands to the committee on the 
last Sunday of the quarter, or mails or sends them the 
following day to any who are not at church. 

II. Each member of the committee is expected to call 
on each family on her list during this week, coming, as 
it does, just before the first Sunday of the new quarter, 
She should plan for this. If it is impossible, she sends 
the quarterlies and other things, and calls at another 
time. If she calls during this week, she leaves the new 
quarterly with its enclosed report-card and the quarterly 
letter; and she receives the pay for the quarterly with 
the collection, if any, and also the report for the quarter 
just ended. If this can all be done in the one call, her 
routine work at that place is done for the quarter. If 
not, she arranges to have money and report sent to her. 
If this is not done, she calls for them by the latter part 
of the month. Whenever the member of the committee 
calls, she should not merely transact the business, but 
try to engage in encouraging, helpful conversation about 
the lessons, and, if expedient, talk about united Bible 
study and religion in the family. The report on the list 
should be fully made out by the member of the commit- 
tee herself, the following being the items in regard to 
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pails member : 1, Amount paid for quarterly ; 2, amount 
of collection; 3, number of lessons studied; 4, number 
of sessions of some Sunday-school attended. The col- 
umns also should be footed by the committee member 
herself, so that she may see the combined as well as the 
individual results compared with those of other quarters. 
All the money and reports, together with the list, are 
handed, or sent, to the stiperintendent by the end of the 
first month of the new quarter, if possible. 

III. The duties of the superintendent at this time are 
as follows : 

1, As money comes in from one and another member 
of the committee, he simply enters on his cash-book her 
name and the amount which she brings, Of course, he 
has kept in this book a detailed account of expenses. As 
the lists and the individual reports come in, he simply 
puts them away together for future use, The name of a 
new member should be added to the alphabetical list of 
members just as soon as it is received, otherwise the 
name is liable to be overlooked. 

2. When all the lists have been handed in, or when 
the time for the next quarterly meeting of the commit- 
tee is only two or three weeks’ distant,—that is, about 
the middle of the quarter,—the superintendent examines 
the reports of the individual members, and compares 
them with the summaries on the lists, in order to ensure 
completeness and correctness. He then compares the 
sum of the amounts credited to the individual members 
on each list with the amount on his cash-book next to 
the name of the member of the committee for that list. 
Of course, the two should be equal. Then he transfers 
all that is on the list to his own record-book, marking 
on his book any item upon which there is any question, 
80 that it will attract his attention at the committee 
meeting. From his book he now collates the informa- 
tion to be presented to the committee at the meeting, 
and to be used, in part, in the next circular letter to the 
members. ‘The following are some of the items of infor- 
mation to be ascertained: (1.) Present numbér of mem- 
bers,—comparing number on the alphabetical list with 
the number on the record-book plus the new members, 
—how many new members are there, how many have 
withdrawn, general reasons for withdrawal, if known. 
(2.) Number of reports received, and what proportion 
this is of the membership during the last quarter. (3.) 
‘Total number of lessons reported as studied, what. pro- 
portion this bears to the number which would have been 
studied by all the members who reported, if they had 
all studied every Sunday, proportion to the number if 
every member had studied every Sunday. (4.) How 
many studied every Sunday. (5.) How many attended 
some Sunday-school, total number of sessions attended 
by them. (6.) How many studied with others at home, 
or in the neighborhood, if this can be ascertained ; total 
number of lessons thus studied. (7.) How many quarter- 
lies were given free; how many others were not paid for 
for any reason. (8.) How many persons or families gave 
collections, proportion to whole number, total amount of 
collections. (9.) Statement of cash account. 

8. The superintendent assigns each new member on 
the roll to some list, 

4. He writes the quarterly circular letter. . This con- 
tains reports of the main school and of the Home De- 
partment, especially of the latter. It aims to stimulate 
the members to s-gularity and thoroughness in their 
studies, to cultivate a friendly feeling on the part of the 
members, and to lead them to regard themselves as 
really members of the Sunday-school. The letter is of 
& religious tone, and may contain brief allusions to the 
lessons, 

5. He prepares to submit any reports from other Home 
Departments, any general information or thoughts, any 
plans to be pursued. 

6. As the quarterly meeting of the committee is to be 
held not later than three weeks before the end of the 
quarter, the notice of it should be circulated before the 
beginning of the third month, so that no previous en- 
gagements shall be made; for it is of first importance 


why another withdrew, or what progress has been made 
in the line of inducing certain persons, previously as- 
signed to that member of the committee, to become 
members. These points were all previously indicated 
on the record-book, so that they could be brought up 
without delay or omission. Let the explanations be 
entered on the book. 

2. In the presence of all the committee the superin- 
tendent makes a full report of the condition of the 
department, soliciting questions and giving answers as 
he proceeds, also asking the committee to speak of diffi- 
culties and make suggestions. He then presents material 
tending to stimulate and encourage and instruct the 
committee in their duties, urging them to perform them 
as unto Christ. He proposes, causes to be discussed, 
and puts to vote, the plans to be pursued. 

Now it may seem that these statements have been 
made with unnecessary fulness; but experience shows 
the importance of all these particulars, For example, 
it is very easy to overlook a new name, so that the per- 
son would receive no quarterly the next quarter. Such 
a mistake might easily cause him to withdraw entirely. 
Full reports to the members and to the committee are 
very stimulating ; and nothing keeps the committee up to 
their work like a personal interview upon the particulars 
about their lists. Thoroughness, accuracy, promptness, 
on the part of the superintendent, beget the same quali- 
ties in the committee, and through them they beget these 
qualities in the members. The Home Department has 
in many places been fruitful of a variety of good results, 
of which there is no room to write here. There is no 
limit to the possible spread of a Home Department 
from one center, so long as new persons, either at the 
center or at a distance, can be found to act on the com- 
mittee by making the quarterly calls in remote districts, 
and by attending the one quarterly meeting at the center. 
This would seem to recommend the plan to scattered 
communities in the West, as well as to the East, 

East Canaan, Conn. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


ny 


{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a-view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department,.as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of thé 
readers of The Sunday School Times. » Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor. ] 





DR. EZRA ABBOT’S CRITICAL ESSAYS.* 


It was doubtless a labor of love for Professor Thayer, 
of the Harvard Divinity School, to edit a volume con- 
taining the most valuable papers published by his friend 
| and predecessor, the lamented Ezra Abbot. That it 
required much care is evident enough. ‘The character 
of the material, as well as the peculiarities of the pains- 
taking author, made the editor’s task no easy one. How 
faithfully the service has been rendered, is shown in the 
accurately printed volume itself. 

The collection includes the very thorough and satis- 
factory monograph on the Authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel, probably the most complete defense of the genn- 
ineness of John’s Gospel which has appeared in the 
English language. This covers nearly one-fourth of the 
volume, and has appended to it a special index, pre- 
pared by Professor Huidekoper of Meadville. 

There are nineteen essays in the remainder of the 
volume, each one marked by that affluence of learning, 
that carefulness of statement, that candor of judgment 
and kindliness of feeling toward the personal object of 
criticism, which the author could not help manifesting. 
Most of the papers discuss questions belonging to exe- 





that every member of the committee be present. A 


letter stating the time, importance, and features of | 


the meeting, should be handed or sent to each member 
of the committee, so that she may be sure to attend. 
Saturday afternoon, early, is a good time in the country. 
Notice should also be given from the pulpit the same 

week, when the meeting is to be held. 

IV. At the quarterly meeting of the committee, the 
superintendent, 

1. Interviews each member, apart from the others,— 
the pastor being present, if possible-—asking all the 
detailed questions necessary in Order to explain the 
doubtful points suggested by the list on the books; tor 
example, why one persov on the list failed to report, or 





getical theology, the larger part of them bearing upon 
| textual criticism,—a study in which Dr. Abbot was facile 
| princeps among Americans. But it is also characteristic 

| of the author that most of them were called forth by the 
appearance of some important work in the field of New 
Testament literature, or by some discussion in which 
Dr. Abbot was impelled to take part. Several of them 


ment Company of Revisers, and afterwards given to the 
public. Three articles, grouped together, appeared in 
The Sunday School Times (May and June, 1881), imme- 





in their original form were prepared for the New Testa- | 


diately after the publication of the Revised Version. 
There are appreciative notices of the great textual 
critics, Tischendorf and Tregelles, of Westcott’s and 
Hort’s. Greek Testament; sharp comments on Dean 
Durgon’s view of the Sinaitic Manuscript, Buttmann’s 
Greek Testament; and a learned dissent from Arch- 
bishop Trench in regard to two synonymous Greek verbs, 
One of the most interesting papers, though the briefest, 
is a private letter to Professor Isaac H. Hall, on Gerhard 
von Mastricht (not van Mestricht). It shows what all 
who knew him well understood, “the extreme thorough- 
ness and conscientiousness of ‘Dr. Ezra Abbot, in even 
the smallest matters that came under his investigation.” 
For this private letter concerning the spelling of a 
proper name, Dr, Abbot prepared himself by a research 
greater than some men bestow upon their studies for a 
volume. All his correspondents can testify how fre- 
quently he enriched his letters with the results of similar 
labors. Many of them now regret that the patient toil 
for their personal advantage was not directed to some 
great work that would have been a worthy memorial 
of his great learning. (It may be added here that 
Dr. Abbot was very sensitive to the misspelling of his 
own name.) 

The three most important essays in n the latter half of 
the volume deserve special notice. The first of these 
defends the reading “the only begotten Son” in John 
1:18. In this essay a candid historical point of view 
is taken, and from this point of view the patristic evi- 
dence is marshaled with a fulness and clearness that 
constitutes a strong defense of the received reading 
against Westcott and Hort. It is followed by a briefer 
one on the same subject, The second is a very full 
discussion of Romans 9: 5, upholding the reference of 
the last part of the verse to God, not to Christ. Here 
the patristic evidence is strongly against the position of 
Dr. Abbot; but he has dealt with it in his usual candid 
fashion, and made the best plea for his view that has 
appeared in recent times. This, too, is followed by a 
supplementary article. The last essay is translated from 
the author’s (Latin) contribution to the Prolegomena of 
Tischendorf’s Greek Testament, by Professor Gregory. 
The essay is a monumental work of patience and fidelity. 
It presents a table of variations in verse divisions of the 
New Testament, as they appear in thirty editions of the 
Greek Testament and nine translations, though fifty-one 
editions were examined in preparing the matter. Indeed, 
another translation was collated by Dr. Abbot, after the 
original essay appeared in Dr, Gregory’s volume. Only 
those who have attempted similar work can estimate the 
amount of labor involved in this collation. It is grati- 
fying to see that a misprint appearing in the Latin essay 
has been corrected in the list appearing here. While 
Americans are justly proud of the labors of Professor 
Gregory and of the position he holds as a textual critic, 
this distinguished scholar gladly acknowledged his con- 
stant indebtedness to Dr. Abbot. Noone who was asso- 
ciated with the lattet could, indeed, fail of becoming 
indebted to him. Professor Thayer aptly says (in his 
Preface): “ After all, to those privileged to know the 
variety and extent of his learning, the retentiveness and 
accuracy of his memory, the penetration and fairness of 
his judgment, this volume will seem but an inadequate 
and fragmentary memorial.” Those who appreciate 
most the value of these essays, and who accordingly feel 
grateful to Professor Thayer for his labors as editor, will 
most fully echo his sentiment. A great literary work 
worthy of Dr. Abbot would have been a fitting and abid- 
ing memorial, but few men in America have left so deep 
a memorial graven on the hearts of associates and 
co-laborers. 

The volume is a handsome one in appearance, and the 
indexes are good. Nothing less could be expected when 
Professor Thayer was responsible for the book, although 
he alludes to some delay in the publication, which may 
have interfered with his own ideal of excellence in regard 
to the form of the work, 





There is such a thing as a genius for subjects, for head- 
lines, for titles. For every one who can create a new 
subject, as a subject, there are many who can write a 
good article or a worthy book. A little more than forty 
years ago Mr. Benson J. Lossing “ conceived the plan of 
a pilgrimage to the dwellings of yet living men and 
women who were actors in some of the stirring events of 
the long past, and to hear from their lips stories of their 
| experience and recollections at the birth-timé of our 
Republic, and to record them for the benefit of posterity.” 
The outcome of the conception was the popular Pictorial 





* The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, an’ O her Critica) ae ee 
Selected row the publi-hed papers of the late Ezra Abbot. 
invhes, pp. 01, Bustou; Geurge H. Bilis, Price, $2.75, by saibeaolipibonn: 














Field-Book of the Revolution. This book, together with 
| nearly a dozen subsequent books, as well as numerous 
‘ miuor contributions to historical literature, fairly earned 
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for Dt. aates the title of historian, 
While, however, no one would name him 
among the great contemporary historians, 
yet he must be credited with having made 
for himself a unique place in historical 
authorship, and with conceiving and per- 
forming a valuable service which, had it 
not been done then, would have remained 
always undone. From a portion of the 
abundant store of recorded incidents which 
he found it impossible to use in that vol- 
ume, Dr. Lossing has made an attractive 
new volume called Hours with Living Men 
and Women of the Revolution. The sub- 
stance of a few of the sketches has appeared 
in Harper’s Young People, and one or two 
other publications, but the chapters are 
suited to the reading both of old and 
young. Some of the incidents, indeed, 
are quite thrilling, and the narrative is 
generally lively and interesting. Dr. Los- 
sing’s special mission seems to be to make 
the dead past live again with a flesh-and- 
blood reality ; and in this new work there 
is raw material alike for the romancist 
and the historian. The book is illustrated 
from facsimile drawings by the author. 
But it is a pity that the illustrations could 
not have been in nearer accord with the 
general quality of the make-up of the 
book. (864 inches, illustrated, pp. viii, 
239. New York: Funk and Wagnalls. 
Price, $1.50.) 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
126,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
tng rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, ora uniform amount of space, 
weekly, fora shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand doliars, may have 
euch a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as tt will not conflict with 
éarlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned onanappearance upon the ‘last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, for sunstroke. 
It relieves the prostration and nervous de- 
rangement, 





The new “Laudes Domini for the Sunday- 
School” is being introduced everywhere. 
Get particulars from The Century Co., N. Y. 








BETTER NOT, Vince? i. 2: 
Chancellor of Chautauqua. 


A spicy book on the evils of the dance, ecards, 
Poa pe and wine “Sincere and earnest; we 
like the volume.”—W. Y. Herald. “Its spirit is admir- 


able.” — nprepationalis!. “Should gO into the hands 
of thousands.’ — Messiah's Her ‘ 
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MACAZINE 
FOR JULY. 


THE STATE OF IOWA. By Mn. Justice Mi1- 
LER. Accompanied by a Frontispiece Portrait of 
Mr. Justice MILLeR, and 13 other Portraits. 
SHORT STORIES, By FLorence BR, WEiD, and 
by F. DoVERIDGE. 

GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES. VIII. 
A PIECE OF GLASS, Twenty Explanatory Illus- 
trations. 

JUPITER LIGHTS, By 0. F. Woorson. 
Novel, Part VII. 

PALATIAL PETERSBURG. 
CHILD. Fifteen Illustrations, 
IS AMERICAN STAMINA DECLINING? 
By WILLIAM BLAIKIE. 

TO MASTER ANTHONY STAFFORD. A 
Poem of 1642, Seven Illustrations by ABBEY and 
PARSONS. 

A LITTLE JOUBNEY IN THE WORLD. 
ANovel. By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. Part IV. 


THE SOUTH AND THE SCHOOL PROB- 
LEM. By Rev. AtticusG. Hayeoop, D.D,.,LL.D. 


LES POBRTEUSES,. By Larcap10 HEARN. Illus- 
tra 


ADRIAAN VAN DE VELDE. By E, Mason. 
Tllustrated, 


THE BANKS OF THE BRANDYWINE. By 
H. M. Jenx1ns. Illustrated. 


POEMS. By REV. WALTER MITCHELL (Illustra- 
ted), and by CHARLES WASHINGTON COLEMAN. 


A SONNET, By WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. Illus- 
trated by ALFRED PARSONS, 


SOCIAL PERSEVERANCE. 
MAURBIER. Full-page Illustration. 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. By Grorex W1- 
LIAM CURTIS, 


EDITOR’sS STUDY. 
ELLS, 


MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. Conducted by CHaRLxs 
DUDLEY WARNER. 


LITERARY NOTES. By LAURENCE Hurron, 
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HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 








PER YEAR. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE......+s00000F0stage Bree, $4.00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY... 104 4,00 
HARPER'S BAZAR......cr0eecesereeee by 4,00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEHOPLE.... Py 2.00 

Booksellers and postmasters usually 
tions. Subsoriptions sent direct to the 
be accompanied by Order or hg. 
When no time is specified, tions will begin 
the current number. 


Publishedeby HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
A Good BOOK for 25c. 


‘OGILVIE’S POCKET ANUAL 

‘Sand UNIVERSAL ASSISTANT, is the 
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““OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. » NELSON & SONS, 33 East {7th St, N.Y. 


Golden Texts and Bible Gems 


for 1889. $2.00 per 100. 
WARD & DRUMMOND, NEw York Ciry. 


562 PICTUR as - 
COLORS, —saperesational 5° Priv, 


O living writer has so many readers as Mrs. G, R. 
hs ALDEN, Known as ‘ Pansy,” author of ‘the 
celebrated Pansy books, and edi sr of the PoP sons 
magazine for young people, The Pansy. 00 a 
year. r, Specimen copy, 5 cents. 


\OLDEN TEXT DESIGNS FOR THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. Prices reduced. In- 
teresting and instruciive. For full particulars, send 
saunas envelope with your address tothe ublisher, 

we. H. HA RT, Jr., 242 Chestnut Street. Phila., Pa. 
have just ‘published a register | ticket, by by 
the ** Paneh System,.”’ You can keep 
a scholar’s record for a year for 1 cent, 
Rest thing oui. Send for sample. GoopD- 
ENOU! GH & WOGLOM CO., 122 Nassau St., New York. 
Thelargestci reulat fon ofany 

400, 000 veriod.cal in the world. ‘** The 
hila. Ladies’ ore Fe Spell 

nal and Practical Hauseke ” aarSa) 
ple copies free. CURTIS PUB.Co., . Phils hiladel phia, Pa. 
BOOKS OF THE BIBLE ANALYZED. 

By A. Schultze, Pres’t Moravian Theological Semi- 
nary. Every reader should get acopy at once It is 
very interesting and practical, 20 cents, postpaid. 

THE BOOK ANTIQUARY, Easton, Pa. 








One for each of the Inter- 
oapenes lessons 
Fr year, 16 © 








ROFITS IN POULTRY. A book of 256 pp., 
100 ijlustrations, Free to any one sending 50 cents 
for four months’ trial subscription to the American 





THE ILLUSTRA 


Vuluable oomiies tis on rs 8. lessons and Y. P. 5. 
C.E. topies. Editor, Mrs. A. C. Morrow,” Among the 
best religious writers of the day.” 6 cts. a copy ; 60 
cts.a year. T. J. MORROW NNKAPOLIS, MINN. 














Send 25 cents for Copy of our 
Latest and best 8. 8. Music Book, 


APPY((REETINGS 


Author & Publisher. 


H 


150 Nassau St., New York. 
Catalogue and Specimen pages free. 








ATHERED JEWELS, No. 2. 


THE NEW 8S. 8S. SINGING BOOK FOB 1889 
is recet ying the praise of all, 

Both hymns and tunes contain variety, hacer ger 1 ape 

merit of the highest order, 192 pp. 30 p 2 

sain ple copy. in boards. W.W. W ineney, Pub,, OPoledo, 0. 


CARMINA SANCTORUM. 


Best hymns and tanes for church worship. 











~ GHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents fora cig copy of the Musical Vis- 
itor, containing anthem 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
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SUMMER HOMES. 
By the Sounding Sea. 


The sounding C on one of Ditson Company's fa 
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ELLMUTH COLLEG BR) London Oe bet 
FOR YOUNG LaprEs, | Rev. B. 'N. . English 





: I{esre oppornaicies vat TRAINED. 


Rare opportunities afforded. Address be ba 
State Normal & Training School, Oswego, N. 





GUITARS, BANJOS, MANDOLINS, is always 

in unison with the restful pleasure of summer days 

in summer pleasant places: . Don't go to a music-less 

house! Take with you one of our light, portable 
ical instr ts 1° 

Seasonable and most enjoyable music books are: 

College Songs (50 cts.), 150,000. sold, 

College Songs for Banjo ($1.00), Guitar ($1.00), 

Good Olid Songs We Used to Sing ($1.9), 

Praise in Song (40 cts.), . New Gospel Songs. 

Temperance Rallying Songs (35 cts.). 

Song Harmony (60cts.). Fine 4 part songs, 

Popular Song Collection (1.00). 37 good songs. 

Song Classics ($1.00). 50 high-class songs. 

Song Classics, Alto Voice ($1.00). 47 songs, 

Classic Tenor Songs ($1.00). 36 songs. 

Classic Baritone or Bass Songs ($1.00). 33songs. 

Choice Vocal Dueis ($1.00). The newest. 

Popular Dance Music Collection ($1.00). 

Popular Piano Collection ($1.00). 27 pieces. 

Classical Pianist ($1.00). 42 pieces. 

Piano Classics ($1.00). 44 pieces. 


Also music in quantity and variety for all instru- 
ments, Send for catalogues, free. 


Any Book or Piece mailed for Betail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


mene BRIGHT 
ARRAY ! 


SCHOOL 
SONG BOOK! 
By LOWRY & DOANE, 
IS MOST DESIRABLE EVERY WAY! 
Send 25 cents for a copy in paper. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. 9th St., New York. 
‘81 Randolph Street, Dhicageo. 


THE MUSIC BOOK OF 1889! 
J. R. SWENEY and 
W. J. KIRKPATRICK’S 


THE JOYFUL SOUND 


Just issued. Price, 35 cents by mail. 


J OHN J. HOOD, Philadelphia, a. 
eapillé: oes a eet 


per 100, J. "i urrenkbabe a Saupe, TePrisbuke dee. 80 
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Ladies, 1350 Pine St., Phiisdelpnias 
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Roslyn, Long Island. N. Y. Overlook: 
L. I. Sound. Send for illustrated catalogue, 
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July 6, Catalogue free. 1534 Beacon St,, Boston, 
BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 
1834 TEE BEN Street, Philadelphia. 
THE. MISSES ANABLE’S | 

will re-open September 25, at 6 
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Unexcelled location and surroundin sew hool 
equipment. Gymnasium, Military Drill, ete, *Thore 
circular,ete.,address J. CALVIN Rick, A.M., Principal 

THOMPSON SCHOOL 
poate cyaes naked ontral North ei Seton 
illustrated cataiogue. J. A. W. THOMPSON, Supt, . 
WELLS COLLEGE, ccxona’x: ¥: 


Vv. DR. WORDEN, 

for Stne Tote er Brunswick, bs Su 

Bayard 8) 

students. 
CHELTENHAM “ACADEMY, oGon hess: 
ough preparation for College or ScientificSchool. Fo 
SILER CITY, Ghathem bp County, North Carolina, 

beg ns August 8, Terms very reasonable, 

AURORA, N. YY. 





COLLEGIATE Course of study. Location beauti- 
tal a and healthful. po iaings eemnee, A refined Chris- 
tian home, —— begins Fs 11, 1889, Send for 
catalogue. E, 8. FRISBER, D. D., Pres:dent, - 


SEASIDE ASSEMBLY, KEY EAST, WN. J. 
7 to August 18, Schools of Music, Elooution, 

Chistian i ay osophy, Literature, Art, English Bile, 

k, Sunday-school Normal, Kinder: nD. 

hin c.R, 





For full caeoglar. address General Conductor, D 
BLACKALL, 1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelph 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. .? 
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any, tuition, board, washing, room and heating 
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_ STEELE, Principal: Wilbraham, Mass. 
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OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


maeeeves in 1883 from Chestnut St., Philadelphia, te 
OGonTz, the ae acious country-seat of JAY KR, 
will besin its fortieth year Wednesday, Sept. 26th, 
For circulars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz School, 
eee < Coan; Pa. 
Principal Rmeriia, 

Miss a EK. ‘benwerr, Miss H. A. DILLAYSR 
Mias Sytvia J. EAXTMAN. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


John Wanamaker, Postmaster-General, writes: “I 
never saw worse stammerers than some of those you 
brought to me, and the cure that was wrought oS Cease 
them was ve Av rapid and trulv wonderful. i am 
ling to 8a toany one.” Refer to John D. Wat. 
tles, Ray a sher of the Sunday School Times, 

page Pampalet to E. 8. JOHNSTON'S 
mmaeitoses i N. lth & Spring Garden Sts., Phila, 


STAMMERING 


corrected ; method pronounced a great success. Sené@ 
for testimonials, ete. J. KR. THORPE, 
Newton Centre, Mass. 
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GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878, 
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FLAGS AND BANNERS 


For Sunday-schools and all other uses. 
SISCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 


Send for illustrated catalogue, 





BUSHNELL’ Portable Letter Copyt 
Books are known and used 
around the rorlé. Ps ress Dag tetas Letter rings 

1.30; note size mail, tpald. ALA’ 
UsH NELL, “ideas. 478. 4th st., Pon ladelphia, Pa, 
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McShane Bell Foundry 
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Agriculturist, See large adv. in previous issue. AMERI- 
Ca¥ AGRICULTURIST, 761 way. New York. 
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Albany, New York, for NEW C 
LOGUE TEXT C ards, 25 Jos ous, oan 


package, fifty new cards, 25 cents. 
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“ FUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


" THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is poblished weekly 
atthe following rates, which inclu 
ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The oatne ce percopy 
a then! number of popes less than fi » a Tos new 
bscriber, balf price ($1.00), 
"10 MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theo 
dat Fl.oay ear, 





ical Stu- 
Yo new subscribers, bal price (50 


CLUB RATES. 
When the teachers of a school unite fin subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
foliowing low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
‘subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than five. 


TEN OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50cents) fornew. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
Jess than ten. 

@ schooi has had a club at a higher rate, and 
wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one ata lower 
fate, it is of course free to do 80. 

FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
Smalier schools, which can not well form large c lubs, 
haye the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides pat when the entire force of teachers in any 





school is less than ten, the club rate to such school | 
Shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price | 


(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 

pers be acc ompanied b 
fer of copies <rdered in the club is not less than the 
fall number of teachers in the school. 
mean that every leacher must actually be asubscriber, 


astatement that the num- | 


This does not | 


butthat the number of copies ordered must not be | 


less than the full number of teachers, Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, i or- 
der to secure the required number, Any numb Tof 
copies in excess of the required number may be wab- 
scribed for atthe sametime. Ztachers belonging tothe 
same household may be counted Gs ONE in making such 
a statement of the number of teachers in a se . For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom Ran to one household, and three to an- 
other, the club subscription need not be for more than 
four copies, in order to secure the low rate, 


WHO ARE “‘NEW”’ SUBSCRIBERS? Byanewsub- | 


scriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
any time during the past two years. 
®e shifting of a subscription from one member of 
Seeasenold to another in order to get the reduction 
red to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
hew additional subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the balf rate. 


FREE COMES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 

forming a club of either grade, whether of old or new 
hecr! rs, is entitled to an additional copy. free, 
excepting in the case of any club for less than ten 
copies formed on the “Small School” plan (given 

above). A second free copy will be allowed when a 
club numbers forty; a third copy when it numbers 
sixty, and so on. 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
a club will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
the members, or in a package to one address, accord- 

ug to the reference of subscribers, The papers for a 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a schoo t their 
mail matter from one post-office, and others in the 
same school ge et theits from another, the papers wil 
be sent accordingly. 

fferent schools are not to unite in Oe forming ofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of: copies taken entitles it, 
aud the name of the school should be mentioned in 
the order. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional sneer indians to expire at the same time 
= the club as originally onnored, each subscriber 
payi ni pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


becribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
oftice to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has ae sent. All addresses should include 
th county a tate. 
If aclub subscription | is renewed by some other fo, 
son than the one who sent the previous subscripts 
such person will oblige ¢ Cys ublisher Ag stating tite 
the club he subscribes fo: es the place of the one 
formed last year by 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the beliefthat no more judicious advertisin outley 
could be made than that for securing a fair trtat of 

» A ee See is entitled to the haif'r heed 
ar Ont 

The Se paper wilt not be sent to any near eyend 
cae hag oy paid for, unless by special reques' ra 
xpir for eaiud will fovariabiy be disccatinued a at 

-~ ey) of ae subscription. Renewals should 


fore be mad 
h copies of any one issue of the paper to e 
to examine it, will be 





e eurly. 


able Roough ¢ teachers of a school 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


pate, Fodder and Sioaghton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
tanaan, will coosve reese Wy or half- f tage sub- 
Lae si eey for "rhe Sund hvol Times 


the paper fo 
pew! =e. postpaid, direct from oe aye to the sub- 
att 2 "following rates 
Fagus} 00 es, 10s. each. 
8s. % “ 


10 co pe as upwards, « 


To secure the above rates for aves os more copies, the 
Sapers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
poarage ta one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnu: Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550, 
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= ae Seal Brand Coffee. 
Send 6 cents for }Ib sample. 
FRE! & SANBORN, Boston, Mass. 


_ BAK ER’s 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Delicious, nourishing, absolutely pure. Costing less 
than one cent a cup. 
Perforated 


Ay | THE PERFECTION iS 'Scir 


Waste Consuming CANDLES are 
unequaled. BOYC BROTHERS, 
‘DR e Philadelphia,SoleAg’tsU nited States 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble no boilin, aiwers ready. Put up in 
tin cans at 7 STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
dmventors and only manufacturers, ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 





4 ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 
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Hotter 
Bigg 


As the weather 
James Pyle’s Pearline Washing Compound 
rapidly increases. This proves that many 
women recognize the fact that Pearline 
makes washing and cleaning very much 
easier than when done with the ordinary 
means. Proves also that summer clothing, 
being of delicate texture and color, will 
not stand the rough usage necessary when 
washed with soap, and establishes the fact 
that PEARLINE, in doing away with the 
rubbing, lessens the wear and tear and fills 
a very important place. Delightful for 
bathing in fresh or salt water. Its ingre- 
| dients render it harmless to the most delicate skin. Especially 
during tne hot weather it is to your advantage to use Pearline, 
and only humane to supply your servants with it, and thus 


‘lighten their labors; besides you insure much better results. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offering imitations 


; which they claim to’ be Pearline, or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” 
eware = ota et are not, and besides are dangerous, 


Pearline is manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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STEEL FENCE! 


1S Cts. per Foot, material 3 feet wide. 
Adapted fr Residences, Church Cemete- 
sae, arms, Gardens, Ce 
Pe emer at yy list, wnniied treet 
THE NEWEST THING — THE BEST. 
Geatral Expanded Metal Co. Expanded Metal Ce. 
Pittsburgh. “Ch hicago. 
St. Louis Expanded Metal Co., St. Louis, 


URPEE’S ah AU £1889 Secermerses 





ay 8 1 List of Noveities free to 
Prat hurpecls Spenal Lit of Novel phia, 


IF. You WANT. , ROSES. 


LOWER or VEGET 
our new Guide. THE D EE CONARD 


CO., West Grove, . 

















ss, 
S. UNEQUALLED.| 
No OpoR WHEN HEATED. 


35: CONSUMPTION 


Is now admitted by the medical authorities to be 
a deficiency or@indue waste of Oxydizable Phos- 
horus normally existing in the human economy. 
The remedy consists in the administration of a 
promerenen of Phosphorus being at once assimila- 
le and oxydizable. WINCHESTER’S HYPO- 
PHOSPHITES is the only preparation of Phos- 
horus which combines these characteristics in the 
ighest degree. For consumption, bronchitis, 
coughs, night swears, and nervous diseases it is 
unequaled. Recommended by physicians Sold 
by druggists. $1 per bottle. Send for circular. 

_Winchester & Co., Chemists, 162 William St, N. Y. 


WE MAIL FREE e 











to any address a 
s-m)le vial of 


RUBIFOAM 
for the Teeth. Deliciously flavored 
E. W. HOYT & es Lowell, M ass. 















LADY AGENTS 
Sits 


MME. WILLIAMSON 


188, Sixth St., ST. LOUIS, MO, 

Dr. WARNER’S CELEBRATED CoRa- 
LINE CoRSETS are the best. Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in this country alone, oh 


PANELED METAL CEILINGS | 


‘The best for churches, stores, or residences. Send for 
e.reuiar, Give measures for an estimate. H.S, NOR 
‘SRBRUP, Ls swem BTBANT, RW 1 Vite, 








ARE 


YOUR 


ORR NEE: 


RESS 
SHOES 


INSURED? 





If not, be sure that the next pair you buy are in- 
sured. It costs no more. Insured Congress Shoes are 
a great success. They comein every desirable grade 
and make. b aq to Hab Gore Makers, Boston, 
for list of dealers in your locality who sell them, 


Tempting Offer. 


Pr ag great demand for, and increasing popularity of, 








5 Say one. proof that they are rapidly superseding 
the old sty 

In order to place them within the reach of every 
lady, we offer to mail a trial corset to any addre:s in 
the United States on rec ceipt of price, $125, and 15 cents 
to pay postage. 

If the cor-et is not satisf..ctory in all respects, after 
three weeks’ wear, it can be returned to us, and we 
will refund the money. 

Send post-office money order, or stamps, to 


wanen s Corset Store, 


241, 243, and 245 Sixth Avenue. New York 





FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 





THE PREACHER AND HIS 
HYMN-BOOK. 
[Editorial in The Religious Herald.] 


Whether it be a Baptist hymnal, a col- 
lection of Spiritual Songs, a selection of 
hymns as in “Laudes Domini” [which, 
by the way, is to be prepared by putting 
in some hymns for the use of the Baptists, 
for us], or, if it be some other collection, 
the preacher will find it worth his while 
to make a careful study of the topical 
arrangement of the book. This he should 
do that he may be able quickly and appro- 
priately to select such hymns as may be 
most suitable for any service. Not, of 
necessity, hymns that may fit the sermon, 
but hymns that may suit the varied needs 
of the congregation. It is hardly right 
that the preacher should impose his per- 
sonality on the people in the matter of the 
singing. If the hymns are selected with 
special reference to the object of the ser- 
mon, it is true unity will be secured; but 
there will surely be present some whom 
the sermon will not touch, and who may 
be helped by a hymn. The preacher 
should so carefully study his book that 
the richness and variety will be readily 
apparent to him. 

There should be, within limits, of course, 
a variety in the hymns selected for any 
service. One hymn may be expressive of 
adoration, another a prayer, yet another 
may be didactic in character. Some 
hymns are emotional; to a cool, dispas- 
sionate nature they seem gushing. Other 
hymns are inspiring by their appeal to the 
reason ; they may seem to a warm, loving 
disposition a trifle cold. Some hymns 
contain a slight element of Scripture truth, 
while yet others are packed in every line 
with Bible doctrine. Some hymns are 
transcripts of experience, others are para- 
phrases of Scripture passages. Surely the 
preacher should not suffer himself, uncon- 
sciously even, to make his choice of only 
a single sort of hymns, 

There ought to be a studied effort to in- 
crease the number of familiar hymns, 
The preacher can keep his record of the 
hymns used from Sabbath toSabbath [not 
in record books, nor yet pencilled on his 
sermon brief, nor yet can he afford to 
neglect keeping any record, but] in his 
study-copy of the hymn-book. Here let 
him mark the date (somewhat after this 
fashion, 2, 17, 89, by the side of each hymn 
asitmay bechosen. His selections should 
always be made from this one copy of 
the book, with which he is most familiar, 
and which may contain jottings to guide 
him in his choice. Commonly the matter 
of the selection of hymns is largely de- 
termined by the tune to which it is set, or 
by its meter. Therefore the preacher 
should endeavor to introduce, occasionally 
some familiar tune. This may be done 
at some time when the leader, or leaders, 
of the singing, shall have had sufficient 
opportunity to have practiced the hymn 
previously. It would be an excellent 
thing if the preacher himself could go 
through his hymn-book, playing and sing- 
ing over at least a verse of every hymn. 
He could mark the familiar “f,” the un- 
familiar “‘ no,” the singableness of the tune 
[to coin a new word], with some distin- 
guishing mark, as “1” for easy, “2” for 
the slightly difficult, and so on. The 
beauty of the music might also be marked 
with a “g” for good, the less pleasing 
ones with some other sign. If he cannot 
do this himself, he might do it'in con- 
junction with his chorister and organist. 
Would it not be well also if the preacher 





OOD SENSE’”’ 
CORDED CORSET WAISTS 





are sold at all Leading Retail Stores. Axak for them. 


so varied the hymns selected for any 
single service as that he should introduce 
hymus of different meters, hymus to be 




































sung in slow, steady, ponderous move- 
ment, and hymns of a more rapid and 
sprightly sort? 

The preacher would do well to abbre- 
viate his part of the service, rather than to 
omit any of the stanzasin singing. There 
are very few hymns in any of the books 
that are too long for singing without the 
omission of any stanza. The organist 
can well drop the useless interlude be- 
tween all but the last two stanzas. In- 
deed, we would suggest that it would 
both greatly relieve the strain upon the 
preacher, and brighten the service, if we 
sang four hymns instead of three, intro- 
ducing one between the Scripture reading 
and the prayer. This would enable the 
preacher to compose himself for the prayer. 

Often one will do well, instead of read- 
ing the hymn [this reading is now hardly 
necessary, since almost everybody in the 
congregation will have his book, and be 
able to read the hymn for himself], to 
give some hints as to the occasion of the 
composition of the hymn, some little inci- 
dent of its effect, some reference to the 
Scriptures illustrated by that particular 
hymn, or some other such explanation 
that would secure the singing of the hymn 
“with the understanding” and with the 
spirit. Duffield’s “English Hymns” [New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls], Butterworth’s 
“Story of the Hymns” [New York: The 
American Tract Society], or Lorenz’s 
“The Gospel Worker’s Treasury” [Day- 
ton, Ohio: W. J. Shuey], or any similar 
book, would give just the help needed 
for this work, The pastor could make his 
own copy of the hymn-book a sort of 
“Tndex Rerum” of incidents, hymno- 
logical notes, and the like, which could 
be entered as he might come across them 
in his daily reading. 

The singing is no unimportant part of 
the service, and we should spare no pains 
to make it contribute to the spiritual 
profit of the worshipers. It is worthy all 
the study the pastor may give toit. If 
we trusted less to any single part of the 
service, but sought, instead, to develop 
every feature of our worship, we should 
have, both larger and more interested 
congregations, 


WANAMAKER’S. 


WHAT Do rou THINK A DREsS PATTERN OF GLO- 
riosa weighs? Nextto nothing. 48 inches, $1.50, 

Crazy Crépe would almost float on air. 124¢. 

_ Plenty of other stuffs that suggest woven wind, 

Let the mercury simmer. 

40c Ginghams at 25¢ 
50c Ginghams at 37}¢c 

Best.Scotch Zephyr at that, Either was a most un- 
likely happening at this time o’year, 

We've more than a thousand styles of Ginghams 
and every one out of the common in some way. 

If YOU WANT A SUMMER SHAWL AND ONLY CARE 
to give a dollar or so for it, we have five numbers in 
Cashmere and French Chuddas—blacks included— 
that it will pay yo ou to look at. 95c, $1.25, $1.50, $2, $2.50. 
New, fresh go 

WE NEVER HAD A BETTER WHITE SKIRT FOR 500; 
muslin, wide plaited cambric ruffle, edged with Ham- 
burg. We don’t know of a plain skirt of the quality 
for so little money. 

For 85c youshali have the ordinary $1.25 White Skirt. 

The $1.50 Cambric Skirt has two rows of wide Tor- 
chon inserting and Torchon lace on ruffle. 

I¥ YOU ARE AFTER LINEN FOR THE SUMMER CorT- 
tage (or any other use) as extravagant a thing as you 
can do is to skip our Linen Store. 

TAKE A KODAK WITH YOU ON THE TRIP} IT WILL 
be eyes and memory foryou. Loaded for 100 shots, $23. 











You CAN WRITE FOR ANYTHING Fou WANT, aNnD 
be as well served as if yous were her 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadeiphia. 


YOUR ADDRESS postal cara, 


mailed to us, brings ee u promptly 30 samples of 
cloth, guaranteed self-measurement blanks, whereby 
you can have yourclothing euttoorder, and sent to 
any express or P.O. Pants, $3to $5. Suits, $13.25 to $21. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS Co. 
11 to 17 Eliot 8t., or 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass, 


Or call at our nearest BRANCH STORE :— 
285 Broadway. New York; 043 Pennsylva- 
nia Ave./Washington, D. C.; 72 Adams St., 
Chicago, Ill.: Burnside Building, Worces- 
ter, ass.; Gilmore House, 8 wipetote, 
Mass.; 914 Main St., Richmon Va.; 198 
Westmin«ter St., Providence, R. I.; Old 
Register ister Building, New Haven, Conn. 








EVERYTHING TO EAT, WEAR, OR USE, 
At prices that will interest ion Sena 10 Cents’ 
for Buyers’ Guide. MONTGOMERY, WARD, 
& CO., 111-114 Michigan Ave., Chicago, II ru. 


W.L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 


And other spec alties, are and fesse fully every 
other week in this paper. R 

















$3 Sk 


© and price, s' 
pod t by your dealer, 


CAUTIO 


$3 SHOE cenrccucn, 
SVE eae 


ati E LF Reon? as 
ae RS GY noe 


W. L. DOUCLAS 


_l.any desler sare be has the, WZ DOUGLAS 
+ stamped on DOUGLAS, ee, down sea fe ‘ON MASS. If not 
Ww. og bo 


L. DOUGLAS 


t in the world. OR, 


SHOE ucabdies. 


Best Style. Best Fitting. 
OES without 








WE WANTAGENTS TOG 





[4-kt. GOLD STIFFENED 


ON EASY PAYMENTS OF $1. 
Movements Full Jeweled—ELGIN, WALTHAM, 


NAECELE WATCH AND 


48 and 50 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 


TO SELL OUR CELEBRATED 


ET UP CLUBS 





WATCHES For 


waroesn JQ 


or any other make, Refer to any Commercial 


JEWELRY COMPANY, 


20 N. NINTH STREET, PHILADA. 








_Uirest, Eetadan St 


DO YOU WANT \°?-ereharion neouces cost 


A GOLD WATCH ? NSEESES bok ORTH 








O'NEILLS, 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., 


NEW YORK. 


SUMMER GOODS 


at low prices. 


STRAW BONNETS AND HATS 


for Ladies, Misses, and Children. 


JACKETS, WRAPS, COSTUMES, etc. 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
CHINA AND GLASSWARE. 


Send for our catalogue of Summer Goods, 
Sent free of charge. 

Samples farnished upon application. 
Paid parcels delivered within a radius of 
75 miles of New York City, free of express 
charges. . 





OUR 75 CENT COLORED SILK, 


We have had unusual success 
with this line of Gros Grains, 

They are 19 1-2 inches wide, 
‘have a fine cord weave, and are 
in 40 different, excellent shades. 
Under ordinary circumstances 
they would sell for $1 per yard, 

Send for samples; they will 
surely please you. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
Broadway and lilth St., 
New York. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Reliable goods sold through mail orders at 
same price as over cash counters. 


MOURNING GOODS, SILKS, 
DRESS GOODS, 


etc., of all the mewest styles. Also 


FANOW Goons. 


Our store is 109 feet front, 175 feet deep, 4 stories 
high, filled with everything for Dress or House 
decoration,—in fact, anything you want can be pro- 
cured under our roof. 


OUR EXTRA LARGE PURCHASE. 


We commence the sale this week of 340 dozen extra 
fine Jersey Waists, Jackets, Blouses, etc. ,from 
98 cents each up to $3.75, in a any color needed, 

at about half usaal pete 

“* New department, third floor, of Beliable Fur- 
niture.” 


A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


PANT-STRETCHERS, FREE 


Send 12c, for postage and packing. Best avenues 
for taking out Frrinkles and bag«ing at the knees, For 
6c. additional, if mention is made of this paper, we 
will send full line of samples of custom clot othin 

and full directions BAY STAT 

















4~inch ta 
PANT 8 Cd. $4 Hawley Street, Boston, 
ARPET °" payee) hed bett.r purchareot J. & J. 
oi Ge Chee nut Sirest, Phiia- 


qiphia, in wher t to reborn full value for their 
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SKS 


CHAS, Ir STEV ENS, the exclusive silk merchant, 
who last year sold more "silks throu h the mails than 
any other three houses co 
crn special silk sale. "of high class silks ever 


widespread popularity of this house. 


12,000 yds. Colored Satin Rhadames, 


gains ever offered in eee, ae 
send your orders without 








IE VER TEIIS!: 


IMPORTANT 
SPECIAL 
SALE. 


mbined, is now giving the 


nown, and one that will greatly increase the already 


READ THE FOLLOWING, 


and senf@at once for samples. 


actually worth $1.15 to $1. 2s} 
Colored Gros Grains, worth fully 1.00 Ait 
lack 1.001 eee 
“Satin Rhadam “1,00 ¢ 
‘© Faille, worth f ally $1,00 to $1.10 
“The above are decidedly the greatest bar- 
and we would 
atonce, and 
elay. “end 8cents, 
in stamps, for over fifty samples, sta: ing whether you 
prefer mostly. blacks or colors, and we will returo 
stamps with first order. 
CHAS. A. STEVENS, 
69 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


*Cleantast” 
BLACK 


STOCKINGS. 
F. P. Robinson Co. Dye. 


advise you to secure sam 





YY CO, 
Sore New ‘York, 
2 West 14t 














PURIFY THE HOME. 


“Theonly self-acting, continu- 
ous,absolute and agreeable Din- 
infectant everknown. It dis- 

fects and renders agreeable a 
singieurinal, » privy or sick room, 
hours, and is so warranted. 

in antiseptic; it arrests the 
erms of isonous infection. 
+ubstitute for ventilation 
which it gupersedes | nall‘plague 
spots.’ Send for particulars,” 


Sherman ‘ King” Vapor zer Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass.,or Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Minnearolis. 
Agents Wanted. 


Manhattan L Life Insurance Co., New York, 


VE LIVED AND WON 
its operation address the Company, 











For Ris F.- re) 
giving your age. 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CO., 


ABERDEEN, 
Ca aad Wasoueo. 
Write for reference 


OVER 350,000 acres of Choice Farm Lands, Fall- 
ure of cropsneverknown, Bestall-the-yearclimatein 
the world. — 7 ied toall kindsof farming. Plenty 
of water, ricea, and apusually, liberal term 








AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 






CASH CAPITAL, pdedecceey «+. $500,000.06 

Reserve for Reinsura: 

all other claima.,....... nideskocescoaptienss 1,631,600.23 

Surplus over all Liabilitiecs,...... 369,415.98 

TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1889. 
$2,500,916.21. 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuarm, 


DIRECTORS: 
H. M m. Alexander Biddl 
John T. Lewin — Charles P. Perot,” 
Israel Morris, Joseph EK. Gillingham, 
Pemberton s mapeines woo Welsh, Jr., 
ele 





BOSTON | INVESTMENT CO 


1 PER 
=, GENT. 


y QUARTERLY, 
Best Commercial Real Estate 
for Security. 





For a descri ig amphlet, send to GHORGB 
LEONARD, Office a "i RET, 11 ne 
tiser Building, 246 hy 





SPARE MONEY 


In sums of $250 and upwards—can find pl ani | 
Investment wit P eit SAFETY in securities of 


THE HUSTED | xansas city 


INVESTMENT | awoag 


-OMPANY 


Jamas. D. Husrep, President. 
These are First Mortgages, based on Improved Real; 
Estate in the two Kansas Citys and adjacent territory, at 
to 40 per cent. of its actual value. No other City 

ast or West givessuch substantial assurance of splendid. 
growth as Kansas City, Kansas. No other affords such- 
inducements for profitable investment or healthful homee 
making with modern conveniences on moderate capitax 
as we can show in this Metropolis of the Central W 


WESTERN | 
NVESTMENTS, 


If made through reliab'e and experienced 
sources, should prove profitable, 


COLORADO — 


is sort BEST FIELD for investments 
in realty. The subscriber has had a long and wide 
experience in this line. The résponsible positions held 
by him in the last twenty-three years should inspire 
confidence: From 1867 io 1875, Secretary Lund Depart- 
ment Kansas Pacific Railway Company ; 1875 to 1883, 
Land Commissioner for same Company and for Union 
Pacific Railway Company ; 1883 to present time, Man- 
ager the Platte Land Company ,Limited, also General 
Land Agent Union Pacific Railway Company, Special 
references given, if required. Address 
(P. O, Box 2945) 8s. J. GILMORE, 
1756 Lurimer St., DENVER, Colorade. 


The Kansas Investment Co. 


Topeka, Kansas, | *°"uncion* hase” 


Phila,—140 S. 4th St.; E. A, & W.T. Barber, Managers. 
FINANCIAL AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 
Conservative Investment Securities. 
Capital (Full Paid), $600,000. Surplus, $100,000. 
HERBERT E. BALL President, Topeka, Kansas, 
GORGE C, MORRELL, Vice-President, Boston, Mass 
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idly than an, 

gity 0 "of its wise in the United 
The country adja 

to EI city is i gold a and ieee minin 
gion in the world; tributary t ot fertile valle: v3 
of the wissoars. Prickly Pear and ‘gun; Rivers, Mining Oo.’s 
pay out aay. every month; real estate is ad- 
vancing in a ably ray We make investments of large 
and sma)! ares eioae real estate and On Holeea, eee Cor 

- Co, 
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Nis § County 


TRAVELERS. 
y 4 Solid 
© Investment 
DevonahireSt 


Securities. ie Boston, 


WARREN LOAN AGENCY, 


ne kk 2. 
ae Lex erence ge in Toantng na money in Nebraska 
Jia Bost. loans tam. solutely 8a! 
| Hates ne! net to aay ? tov cent, Mme, one to 
years, For detalis and reterences, write for erodjaee, 








6 E. SIMMONS, a ate hy C. & *y, Chicago, Il 








ey. y retail carpets of their own make, 
whieh a are reliable in every wuy, 





FARMS Bet soil, climate, and location in the | 


South, uv, F. MANOHA, Claremout, Va. 


Boney’ 1S, tN ALL eae AN SHER. 
nvestment Lists, Speeial Department for Ladies 


eatticls ina er ok SER 











































copvitent, 
‘ “Faith, they say Sapolio makes labor aisy. 1 
grish I'd some of it wid me now.” 


SAPOLIO 


lightena all kinds of labor in cleaning, but it won't 
‘wash clothes or split wood. 


Sapolio is a solid, handsome cake of house-cleaning 

which has no equal for all ssouring: urposes posens 

\ the laundry. To use it is to value it. at will Sapolio 
‘ do? Why, it will clean paint, make oil-cloths bright, and 
‘. sive the Keors, tables and shelves a new a ance, It 
will take the grease off the dishes and of the pots and 

. You can scour the knives and forks with it, and 

the tin things shine brightly. The wash-basin, the 

“tub, even the greasy kitchen-sink will be as clean as 
& new Sapolio. On will prove es 
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in if you use Sapolio. ie Cal 
say. Be a clever housekeeper and try it. are of a- 
tions. There is but one Sapolio, No, 22. 


EVERYBODY WANTS 


TO HAVE FUN! 
Cycling is the brightest, 
best, and most invigorating 
sportin the world. Wheels 
are betterthan horses. Doc 











tors, ministers, lawyers, 
everybody rides them 
instead of horses! 

Send for free illus- 
trated CATALOGUE, 
and learn all about 


them. 
OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Makers, 


ROST@QN, MASS. 


‘TIMKEN sang ences 
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OF FURNITURE. 


Name goods Chairs 
LUBURKS MF. Co. > bire. SPuclas 
145 B. Sth st., Phila, Pa. REE DELIVERS 


BABY CARRIAGES 


WE DELIVER FREF. Send for catalogue. 
W. B. NUTTING CO., 182 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 
Ask for the Daisy Pillow Sham Holdér. 








PENINSULA HOUSE, ‘ze 
ew Jersey. 
erfect drainage. "No mosauliogs. Opens same. 


MOUNTAIN SUNSET HOUSE, 
WERNERSVILLE, Herks Co., Pa. 1300 feet 
above tide-water, in midst of grandest mountain 
scenery. A colar place for those seeking rest 
and recreation. Table and accommodations excel- 
lent. For circular, terms, etc., address, 

F. GROSCH, Proprietor. 


TOOLS "yee gemais® 


PHILADELP 
_ Send 25 cents for illustrajed catalogue 


THE GREAT FLOOD! 


ATTENTION, AGENTS! 


The first in the field. A complete history of this 
terrible calamity at Johnstown, has just been issued. 
800 pages, 3 full-page illustrations, handsomely 
bound in cloth: price, $1.00. Discount to agents, 50 
per cent. Send 2% cents for Pro pectus Book and 
circulars, and go to work. Address, J. 8. OGILVIE, 
PURLISH ER, 47 ‘Hose Street, New York, 
| IBERA SALA end EXPENS ot 

L RY coming to our otice tur 
books on our Salary not 
vai 

he or 














to 
condi. 
made, 






~ - —— see Sa? Ps 
AGENTS WANTED to sell ** The Christian's | Pesnces FE. WILLARD'S new book now ready. 
Life,” a religious book heartily Special Terms. | histery of WLC. TU 


endorsed by all denominations, ‘ 
T. T. Tashe:. Sr.. Pub'r, 921 Arch S!.. Phila, } and territory. H.J.SmMirn &Co.,Phila. Agents wanted. 


Agents wanted LIVING LEADERS 2% WORLD. WANTED! SALESMEN 


Graphic biographies of Sovereigns, Sta 
etc. 





+. Ww. 





We wish you could see our twin babies, the funniest little dimp- 
led darlings you can imagine. Not every family is blessed with twins, 


but here is something which every family can have. Send us your 


name on a postal card and we will deliver you a Great Bargain Box con- 
taining 100 Cakes (full size) Sweet Home Family Soap, and in the box 
will be packed: without charge all of the valuable presents, extras, etc., 
named below: 


One fine Silver-plated Sugar Spoon. 

One fine Silver-plated Child’s Spoon. 

One fine Silver-plated Butter Knife. 

One fine Silver-plated Individual Butter Plate, 
One fine Silver-plated Button Hook. / 
One Lady’s Celluloid Pen Holder (very best). 
One Arabesque Mat. 

One Turkish Towel, 


- 


One Package Assorted Scrap Pictures. 

Two Celluloid Collar Buttons, (patented). 

Twenty-three Photo-engraved Pictures of the Presidents 
of the United States. 


Twenty-four Pictures. 


_ Many of which are Copperplate Engravings, suitable for fram-~- 
ing, and are handsome decorations for the parlor, entitled : 


One Wash Cloth. Desdemona. Owl'd Lang Syne. 
One Glove Buttoner, Our Boys. Our Pets. 

One Package Pins, Doe’s Head. : The Darlings- 
One Spool Black Silk Thread. Morning in the Highlands. Evangeline. 


La Petite Babette. 
The Maid of Orleans. 


Evening in the Highlands. 


One Japanese Silk Handkerchief. A Faithful Friend: 


One Gentleman’s Handkerchief, large, 


One Lady’s Handkerchief. Marguerite. After the Storm. 
One Child's Lettered Handkerchief. Sunshine and Shadow. Love’s Young Dream. 
One Biscuit Cutter. Jockey Joe Futurity. 


One Cake Cutter. Skye Terrier. The Interview. 


One Doughnut Cutter. Phunny Fellows. On the Sands. 
One Handsome Strap Book or Portfolio. The Monkeys. Yachting. 


One Box (1-4 Doz.) Modjeska Complexion Soap.— An exquisite beautitier. Producing that peculiar del- 
icate transparency, and imparting a velvety softness to the skin which is so greatly admired. It removes all roughness, redness, 
blotches, pimples and imperfections from the hands and face. For all toilet purposes it is the luxury of luxuries. Especially 
adapted for the nursery or children’s use, or those of delicate skin. 

One Bottle Modjeska Perfume.—aA delicate, refined, delicious odor for the handkerchief and clothing, The 
most popular and lasting perfume ever made. 

@ne Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder,.—An incomparable dentifrice, giving beauty and whiteness to the 
teeth, preserving them and invigorating the gums. Purifies the breath. One bottle lasts a half year. en, women, children— 
young and old—prefer MopyesKa Tootu Pownpker to any other ; always ready to use by shaking a little on the brush. 

One Napoleon Shaving-Stick.— Shall I call a barber to shave you ?” was asked of Napoleon. ‘Men who 
rule empires shave themselves” was the reply. Our Napoleon Shaving-Stick meets the exact want ofall men, young and old ; it 
is ready for use-always, no shaving-cup (to get dirty and break) is required ; made of the finest vegetable and imported oils. We 
guarantee it will keep the face free from tetter and all kinds of sores, pimpl _ or blotches. 

Qne Box 1-4 dozen Ocean Bath Toilet Soap. 

One Box 1-4 dozen Artistic Toilet Soap. 

One Box 1-4 dozen Elite Toilet ——— 

One Box 1-4 dozen Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap. 

Six Packages Boraxine, for cleaning woodwork, washing dishes, dairy utensils, removing grease spots or stains 
from carpets, etc., or general house-cleaning. Has.no equal. Saves half the labor of washing, is a thorough disinfectant, and is 
a blessing to every housekeeper who uses it. 


It costs only one cent for a postal card to bring right to your door all of the above sent 
as presents in our Great Box which also contains 100 Large Cakes “Sweet Home” Family 
Soap. A full year’s supply of soap for the average family. We have unlimited confidence 
in the judgment and sterling honesty of the American people. They know good value when 
they see it. They appreciate the energy and enterprise of a firm which shows itself capable of 
doing a service to them either in saving actual outlay or improving the standard of the goods 
they want to use. 


Our price for the great box complete is $6.00, freight prepaid to all Railroad Stations East of the 
Rocky Mountains. A full year’s supply of Soap for the average family. 


Way we Make Tuis Temptine Orrer. First.—It is to introduce “Sweet Home” Soap 

into every neighborhood where this advertisement is read. It is the very best soap made, and 
y person once using it will always use it, and become a steady customer. 

Second.—We propose a new departure in the Soap Trade, and shall sell direct from the 
factory to consumer, spending the money a!lowed for expenses of traveling men, wholesale 
and retail grocers’ profits, in handsome presents to those who order at once a case of ‘‘Sweet 
Home.” 

Third.—No AGENTS ARE wanted, and we do not sell to grocers. ‘Sweet Home” Soap 
is made for the select family trade only. It is perfectly pure, thoroughly seasoned, and gives 
perfect satisfaction, and to induce people to try it we accompany each case with the nett wed 
valuable presents named above, “Sweet Home” is the perfection of family soaps. 

Our Terms:— We do not ask you remit in advance, nor run any risks, nor take any chan- 
ces. We merely ask permission to deliver you acase of these goods, and if after 30 days’ trial 
yoware fully convinced that the soap is all we claim, and the extras all we advertise, you can 
then pay the bill. But if you are not satisfied in every way, no charge will be made for what 


ou have used. How can we do more ? 








SENECA STREET, 


REMEMBER “Sweet Hom2” Family Soap is an extra fine, pure soap, made from refined tallow and vegetable oils. O 
account of its firmness and purity each cake will do double the work of the common cheap soaps usually sold from groceries. Please 
do not confound “Sweet Home” Family Soap with the common cheap soaps (made to sell). “Sweet Home” is made for use, and 
each cake will go twice as fur as the common stuff sold at five cents ner bar. 

Our firm has heen in the Soap business manv vears, and as to our reliabilitv we refer vou to anv banker in the United States. When you are in 
Buffalo come and see us. Visitors are always welcome. Our factory 1s a large five-siory brick building and has a capacity of Ten Million Pounds a year 
AN INTELLIGENT LADY 


ANT in every town. We pav salary. 


Business 1 ght and pleasant. C. BB, Beaea, 
SY Pub., 315 Wabash Avenue, Cujeago. ' 
6000 WAGES tuaranteed, in light and agree 
able business. Acdress for par 

ticular:, R. 8. PEALE, Puo., Drawer D, Chicago. 


fesmen, who can give good reference s and furnish security. A GENTS wanted. Localortraveling. Permanent 
A masterly work. Salary guaranteed. Address SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., work, Quick selling <peciaities kw. 
ELER & ©v., Philadelphia, Pa, Dopp. Mrap, & ComPany, 753 & 755 Broadway, N, Y. ! Jas. E. ainan eldvnen cone ny 


y 
J [ ARKIN & C0 659, 661, 663, 665 and 667 
ab g TT) 





Secret of a Happy “Glimpses of Fifty Ye rs.” Autobiography and 
6.00) sold before issued ; 100,000 


gnaranteed, Big money forsolicitors, Libera) terms 








E} ntiv illustrated. 














The Suaday School Times intends to admit only odversionmnente that are trustwo: 


y. Should, however, an ad 
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